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it ING’S COLLEGE, LOND¢ IN. — The 

PROSPECTUS for the / i 
October 1, 1859 (containing i 
Departments of Theology, General 
Applied Sciences, and Military Science, « t ! 
School and the Evening Classes), is now r¢ ady, and will be y and Mineralos 
sent on application to J. W. Cunni Esq., King ] for the purpose o 
lege, London, W.C. If letters are ¢ ndorsed * Prospectus " ot alaries. must sen 
the outside, it will save del ay. R.W.JELF, D.! ipal. tion to the Secre tary of th , 

° . on or before the 31st 
UDDERSFIELD C OLLEGE Je stitute e he l n the Metropol 
for the purpose of aff ’ @ it es of es 

superior Commercial and Coll 
tural basis. 

At the commencement of the next ar 
principal will be prepared to REC £ IVE a 
BOARDERS into his house (portion of the Colleg 

Terms and prospectuses may be obtained on ay ppl ation t 
the Hon. Sec., or to SAMUEL SHARPE, LL.B.. Principal. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR 
ADVANCEMENT OF NCE 
The NEXT MEETING will be held at 
mencing on WEDNESDAY, Sept 
Presidency of His Royal Highness 
The Reception Room will be the 
street. 
Notices of Communications intended t 
ciation, accompanied by a statement 
Author will be present at the f 
Joun PHivutps, M.A., LL 
tary, University Muse w 
FULLER, and Jor I 
Aberdeen. JOUN TAYI LOR, 
6, Queen-street-place, Upper Th 


DINBURGH ACADEMY —-Incorps rated 
by royal charter, Geo, , he 1 ‘ n « 
Edinburgh “Academy wil! MME I 
October, at ten o’clock, ths Mr. Ca 
first or junior class. 
The academy is an institution in wl 
from eight or ten to sixteen or sevente: 
wards, receive a thoro gh eduation i: 
guages, mathematics, and E nglish lit 
Although the academy is essenti allya 
modern side has been added to the schoc 
young gentlemen who mean t > ent r the 
vice, or to follow pursuits in which an ext 
with classics is not required 
On Friday, 30th September, and Sa lay, Ist 
attendance will be given at the Acad from 12 to 
for the enro}ment of new pupils.—Any additional inf 
may be obtained from Mr. Parrison, Clerk to the 
No. 21, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh 


(CHANGES i in the MANAGEMENT 
LADIES’ READING-ROOM 
144A, PRINCES-STREET, CAVENDISH 
NOW OPEN FROM TEN ns L 
The want of a Reading-Room for I 
felt, a commodious Room, at 
secured forthe purpose. T he. i 
the leading Papers (Daily ar 
gazines. Membership to La 
required from all subscriber: 
The Managers of the Reading- 
make it as extensively useful as possi! 
that the following s« ale of prices has t 
Membership for one year to be sec 
One Guinea. A subseri; tion of 2. 
bring a friend. 
Professional ladie 
Country Subscribers, -pri 
A cup of tea or coffee and a | 
for Fourpence. 
THE FOLLOWING PI 
The Times 
Daily News 
Atheneum 
Iustrated Lor — Ni 
Saturday Review 
Critic 
Spectator 
Economist 
Dispatch 
Morning Post 
North British Revi 
National Review 
The Philanthropist 
And a selection of Foreig ‘ 
This List will be gradually 


[NIVE RSITY COLLEGE, Londo: 





ith 


JUNIOR SCHOO! 
Under the Government of the Counci 
Head Master—Thomas Hey I 
The SCHOOL will REOPEN on TUES] 
hew pupils. All the boys must appear i 
fail on Wednesday, the 2ist, at a quarter | 
he Session is divided into three terms, 1 
September to Christmas, from Christmas t 
Easter to the Ist of August. 
The yearly payment for each pupil is 19/., 
in advancein each term. The hours of at 
quarter past nine to three-quarte t 
afternoons of Wednesdays and Satur urd Ly 
sively to drawing. 
The subjects taught are—Reading 
Latin, Greek, yee h, and German — 
English History, Geogr: aphy, PI 
metic and Bookkeeping the 
Chemistry, and Natural Philosophy, 
nastics, Fencing, and Drawing , 
Any pupil may omit Greek, or Gree! 
his whole attention tothe other bra 
there is a general examination of the 
the session, and the prizes are then giv 
At the end of each of the first two t ri s 
€xaminations, which are taken into account 
examination. No absence by 
minations of his classes is pe 
mitted to and approved by the Heat 
The discipline of the School is mai 
punishment. A monthly report of the 
is nat to his parent or guardian. 
Cc ona aes may be obtain fice 1e i 
a HAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary t incil umer and Bea 
The College Lectures in the Classes of the Faculty of Medi- | and Co.s’, Che 
1€ will commence on Monday, the 3rd of Oct er; those of ) James's-street. 
the Faculty of Arts on W ednesday, the 12th of October. The Subscription L 
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LIFE an dir: good subject, she has produced a work of strong | Owen's (Mrs. 0. £.) Raised to the Peerage 99: 
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ag ) TAR ATTON and is everywhere adinirably sustained. Incident | pra Notes from Paris on Literature, Art, the 
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ED MERICA IRTHERN M Great delicacy in th development of character ae 
IONDUI ‘is the FAR WEST of fl subtle power of self-analysis are conspicuous in | THe Drama, ART, Music, SCIENCE, &.:— 
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re , B 7 vs } EBEI elevation—the grandeur, indeed —of its domi- | Art and Artist 
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witl tions een “ee ee nder it mminemees in every sense ee 
2 Mr. Frochel ly and invigorating. —/7ess | ul ay 
Ss ‘ g ' BTUSIC ANE BLUSICUANS cercccccececccncsevenerscnabes coc ceconscevesscescasses ot 
/ j | Wreiral and ramatic 9 
| : «| REALITIES of PARIS LIFE, | Micstsnt Dramatice 
ary Ga “P y the Author of mish Interiors 3 vols. with Seience and Inventions: 
_—— Illustrations Scier Items.. 
ARD N x « éh 1 . 
} LPR Archxological Ltems 
Pub ADAM GRAME of MO SS-| pr rreener—een 
GRAY By the At r of ‘‘Margaret Mai Dates ehest 
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HON. NTLEY F R KELE Price elegant! bow and il lustrated, LE Abi RD halla el 
ca seein . : forming Sixth Volume of Hurst and BLACKETT’s eT ai ae ik 
LiX id 4 AP EDITIONS Or Popu- = 
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Authors 
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{| No. 2, JOHN EVERETT 


| No. 5, JAMES HANNAY, 


_ : I ‘DREW tISShI TA Post 8vo 
M 1 : [ Nee j read, | 
r side « t THROUGH NORWAY with a ] 
» stemat carica KNAPSACK. By W. M. WILLIAMS. Post 8vo 
rd ¢ is sys utically Six Coloured Views and May 12s. cloth 
John Bull resp [This day 
toh to’ TRONSON’S VOYAGE to JAPAN, 
ee S otih.| KAMTSCHATKA, SIBERIA, TARTARY, and the | 
, COAST of CHINA, in H.M.S. * Barracouta.”’ 8vo. 
7 vasa s Charts d Views, 18s. cl 
; ’'To CUBA and BACK. By R.H. DANA, 
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‘ited § NEW NOVEI 
k ’ The TWO HOMES. Ry WILLIAM 
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x 1 ¢ N y Edition of 1634, with Introduction and Notes, by 
THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A., Member of the Institute | 
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Crockford's Clerical Directory 
FOR 1860. 
| (HE FIRST EDITION will consist of 
5,000 COPIES. 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
R. R. C. LUCAS, the sculptor, who some years ago made the 
two models of the Parthenon now exhibited in the Elgin 
M of the British Museum, is at present engaged in investigating 
the sculptured remains of the Mausoleum brought over from Budram 
by Mr. Newron, with a view to making a model of that famous 
monument of antiquity in what he conceives to have been the exact 
form of its construction. From a statement of Mr. Lucas that we 
have seen in print, although not yet published, he appears to differ 
considerably in his conclusions with respect to the construction of the 
monument from both Mr. Newron and Lieutenant Smita, the latter 
of whom made such measurements on the spot as convinced Mr. 
Newron ‘that the general plan of the Mausoleum proposed by Mr. 
SMITH approximates more nearly to the true form of that edifice, and 
can be more satisfactorily reconciled with the measurements given by 
Pury, than any restoration hitherto published.” Before this plan 
appeared, however, Professor CocKERELL’s restoration, with some mo- 
difications by Mr. FauLkener, was that which was generally accepted. 
This differs considerably from Lieut. Smirn’s. The fact is, that Pirvy’s 
description of the building i is very difficult to understand. ‘The most 
difficult question connected with the Mausoleum,” says Professor 
KinKEL in an able article on the subject in the National Review, ‘is 
the construction of the building. An eye: stomed to the propor- 
tions of the Grecian temple is bewildered he strange form of a 
pyramid rising in steps, and surmounting a rectangular building with 
columns, Nor can it be denied that in all att tempts to draw the 
Mausoleum, either from the descriptions of the ancients or from its 
real remains, this pyramid will be found repugnant to occidental taste. 
Yet it is quite conformed to the spirit of the East.” It is principally 
with respect to the height of this pyr amid, surmounted by the quad- 
riga, that Mr. Lucas finds fault with the proposed restoration of Lieut. 
SE i certain steps h whi . Mr. Smiru states to 
have been the steps of th 1 Mr. Lucas believes 
from their height, &c., to hav * ascent to the monu- 
ment i "This is the aia point at issue, for, says Mr. Lucas 
such steps as these could have formed “the lofty pyramid that 
surmounted the Mausoleum.” For Ithough much more 
favourably disposed towards the Smitu, endorsed by 
Mr. Newron, we have much pleasure in learnin 
the British Museum have placed every facility in the way of Mr. 
Lucas for the construction of his proposed model. 
“Wick’s pictures has 


TOW THAT THE SALE ‘a Lord Nort 
a concluded, after realising a sum little short of 100,000/., the 
question arises, ** How many works of art out of the vast number 
offered to public competition have been secured for our Nation — Gal 


















ng been fo und 
» pyramid, but whi 
» been the ste ps ot 


il 
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itself. 





ourselves, a 
pl: un of Lieut. 








lery ?” We are sorry to be obliged to answer that the ere is V¢ 
small indeed—five only, so far as we have been able to ascertain, out 
of about fifteen hundred. The list is as follows: No. 565. GIROLAMO 





\ Treviso, “The Virgin seated on a Throne,” &e., an alt: 








and certa \inly a very “a cture, purchased for 10 No. 

GIULIO Romano, ‘ ‘The Birth of Jupiter,” a genuine picture by the 
master, but meretricious in its treatme nt, 9207. 1087. Morerro pa 
Bres The Glorification of the Virgin,” justly styled ‘‘ a nob! 
slate,” 5771. 10s. 1127. Masaccro, ‘* His own Portrait,” the same 


that was exhibited at ger and an exquisite specimen of the 
master, 1081, 1114. Tersura, “A full Portrait of a Gentleman 
in Black.” This sietaney after ers in the ecg room at 
Messrs. Graves’s for about five years, without attracting any notic 
from the authorities at the I 





National Gallery, was purchased by bi I 
Nortuwicx for 15gs., and at his sale was bought for the Nationa 
Gallery for the comparatively laree sum of 682. 5s. With this the 
list of the National Gallery purchases ends. But why were not som 
f the other fine things in the collection secured | 
English _pub lic? Why was that magnificent pic 

‘The § toning of St. Ste; hen,” allowed to pass into private hands 
without an effort on the part of Sir Cuartes Eas LAKE to obt i 
for the nation? It was oll for only 16062. 10s., a sum which 1 
have been told is far below . value. We have been told also that 
Sir Cuartes Eastiaxe’s attention had been strongly drawn to it, but 
that, upon being pressed to give a commission for it for the National 
Gallery, he replied that he knew where thers good a one to be 
had. We feel almost inclined to dare him to produce >it. Other pic- 
tures, too, there were by Bronzino, Vanper Capenia, CAMPHUYSEN, 
Vanper Heynen,* &c., which might have been obtained for compara- 
tively small sums for the National Gi ulery, but which have been 
allowe d unaccountably to pass into private collections, from which it 
is doubtful whether they will ever emerg 
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HE UNIVERST’ ry | ua AMBR DGE ba been doing honour 

to one of her most 1 ee sons, Dr. Issac Barrow, by 
publishing a new edition of his works, the most accurate and co mplete 
hitherto extant. Its title is as follows: ‘The Theological Works of 
Tsaac Barrow, D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. In nine 


* 1017. 


likewise for the 
ce by GAROFALO, 





was as 


“Vander Heyden and Van: ier Velde. View of the Grounds and Chateau 
This very fine picture was sold 


of Ryswick, in which the P =f 
% ea signed in 1697 
for only 136/. 10s, ial 


x that the trustees of 





volumes. Edited for the Sy ndics of the University Piss’ a the Rey. 
Avexanner Napier, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Vicar 
of Holkham, Norfolk. Cambridge: At the Unive rsity Press.” 


In these nine volumes are contained the author's sixty-four sermons 
on miscellaneous subje cts; thirty- two sermons on the Creed; an ** Ex- 
position of the Creed,” in the form of a treatise, also an ‘ ‘E Expo sition 
of the Lord’s Prayer, the Decalogue, and the Sacr aments ;” * Trea itise 
of the Pope’s Supremacy ;” ‘‘ Discourse of the Uni ty of the Church ;’ 

* Opuscula;” ‘ Poemata;” two dissertations, and sermons, &e., 
attributed to Barrow. Of all this mass of writing it is strange that 
only a very small portion was published by the author himself d iring 
his lifetime—in fact, only two sermons, the Spital sermon, preached 
in 1671, and the Guildhall s ive yn, in 1677, both of which were pub- 
lished by ‘request. His other works were published at intervals, 
after hop Tr Brapazon AYLMER, 
with the exception of a few recently The MSS. of most 





S 1 7 
his death, by Archbis T3son and 
a 7 
aiscovered 


ting in the libr: 





of the sermons are still exi 








ting in Ir} e. 
Cambridge, and the present editor has had recourse ) these in 
‘orrecting the text and restoring the author's ow adin any of 
which had been intentionally altered by Archbishop Titiots x, te 
suit his own ideas of euphonious writing. Prefixed to this edition 


of Dr. Isaac 
up notice ot 
W. Wuewe tr, D.D.” The 
respecting the author’s lif 
Mr. Napier, to 
respecting him than those already recorded by 

The principal of these are, that he was bi rm 
in London in 1630, the son of a respectabl wong and citizen ; 
was educated first at the Charte: house, where “for his book he 
minded it not,” and afterwards a 


will also find **Some account of the Lif 
Sari ow, by Aprawam Hrr,” and in the last volume 
sarrow’s Life and Academical ‘Times, b) 

latter mtains very little that is new 
leed, it imp ssible now, according to 


the reader 


Tn is almost 
recover any more facts 


his earliest crapher 





ri! ity Colleg , Cambrid 





he must have minded at: book ver) well, for in "1649 he was chosen 
one of the I “ello yws, and applied himself to the study of medicine, 
botany, chemistry, &c. ye much smitten by the new discoveries of 
the natural philosophe yf his time. Next <d abroad in 
France, Italy, and ever wah »y. Subsequently the Cl h 
und, while known abro of ' the greatest mati 








] m and paid him the e 
was the 1 preacher he ever ki 





never left anything for any one to say on the subj 





al 7 7 > 7 4 7 ? 
handled Dr. Barrow was also praised not only f 
learning, but for his remarkable physical strength and « 
was a great consumer of tobacco, which he called his “ panph 
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(bas Mr. Farruonrr a note of this?); nor was he less s} 
matter of fruit, which, says his biographer, *‘ was to him phy 


as food; and he thought that if fruit kill hundreds in autun 
‘ 






































serves | thous inds.”’ Che fruit, then, he took for his health 
tobacco because he believed ‘it did help to regulate hi 
D rv. BARROW Ng in London in 1677, and was buried in Westminster 

Abbey, where he is described in his epitaph as “ truly great, if ther 
be sonable go gr at in piety, pookity, faith, t] MOSt ¢ l rn- 
ing, and modesty no less consummate, morals entirely 1 tted, ani 
manners most engaging 

TRIBUTE OF EULOGY AND REG] RET which has bex 
| by the press to the m« eu Ht is pel ly 
1 ASV tO b ount niy on account ¢ 
a writer ne of the most i—was he a remat 
ut al he was one of thos« pioneers oi fre¢ opi 
wht for, s 1 for I finally won lom « } 
LeiguH Hunt was eminently a typical man among pressmel 
y of that creative faculty which we call renius, he had ar 
abundance of that quality whic h is « ommonly called talent, and 1 
enables a man to deal well : ly with all subjects, and to tu 
hand to wl rer j te. Gifted with great energ 
vivacity, a re industrious brain, a great « f 
taste and cable mastery over the English lar 
e, Lriau lled a model journalist. In 
( er ag have been : nul 
half of the nineteenth century the vocation for which he wa 
| nd all others was ited him—indeed, he lent 
imp 1 in creating it ! 

H wa | n el y and was born at Southeate, u 
Mi : in 1784 hen he d refor 2 WAS Q] chigg th 
‘completion of his seventy-fifth 3 Some people believe him t 
have been older: but they are probably led into that opinion by the 

tha he helped to found the Exa 1 the year 1808 

I 

he must have been more than twenty-fo1 ears of ag when he 
ace omplished that feat of journalism This, however, is a mode of 
reasoning which is very likely to mi os count has 
known a pril er of twen y-one, and yrator eving a 
Parliamentary s in his first tail-« we need n 1 much 
hed finding a b and successful journalist of twenty- 





tour. 

Leicu Hunt was educated at Christ’s Hospital, and was the school 
fellow, as he was the friend, of Cotermpar and LAMB. His début in 
literature was in connection with his brother, Joan Hunt, whom he 
aided in establishing a Sunday paper called The News. Upon this 


journal Lien Huyr occupied the post of theatrical critic, and it is a 


proof of the estimation in which his exercitations in that capacity were 
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held that his criticisms were iestiitin stein’: and published in 
separate form in a yolume. 

Shortly after this, Lergu Hunt, after in vain attempting to like 
the profession of the law, got an appointment in the War-office, which 
however he only held until 1808, when he left it to become founder 
and joint-proprictor of the Examiner, which he edited for’ many 
years, and, we are told, “rendered it exceedingly popular.” It 
was in this post that those adventures befel’ him which -have 
given him such a reputation as a pioneer of the Liberal press, 
There is no need to inform the reader that the freedom of the press, 
as now understood, is a very different thing from what it was when 
the Hunts founded the Examiner. Articles and expressions which no 
one now thinks of questioning would at that time have brought down 
the direst vengeance of the Arrornry-Generat, and matters which 
were then made the subject of persecution would now pass muster as 
perfectly innocuous. It was not long before the free style of writing 
adopted in the Examiner attracted the attention of the ArrorNey- 
GeENERAL, and what then befel is briefly and, we believe, correctly 
related in the following passage extracted from ‘* Men of the Time.” 


The eye of the Attorney-General, in particular, had long been upon him, 
and the following passage from one of his political articles in the year 1810, 
relative to the proposed Regency, was thought worthy of a government prosecu- 
tion: ‘‘ What a crowd of blessings rush upon one’s mind, that might be 
bestowed upon the country in the event of such achange! Of all monarchs, 
indeed, since the Revolution, the successor of George III. will have the finest 
opportunity of becoming nobly popular.” Informations were filed against Leigh 
Hunt and his brother, and also against Mr. Perry of the Morning Chronicle, who 
had reprinted the remark. The Morning Chronicle was tried first; Mr. Perry 
defended himself with spirit, justifying x the passage, and was acquitted; upon 
which the information against the Lraminer was withdrawn. Another oppor- 
tunity soon presented itself to the officers of the Crown. Some remarks, by no 
means of a personal character, directed against the practice of flogging in the 
army, became the subject of a second prosecution, and the trial came on before 
Lord Ellenborough, 22nd February, 1811. Lord (then Mr.) Brougham was 
engaged for the defence, and, having cited the opinions of Abercromby and other 
illustrious Generals in condemnation of the use of the lash, declared that the real 
question with the jury was, whether on the most important subjects an English- 
man had the privileg e of expressing himself according to his feelings and opinions 
—a question which the jury answered in the affirmative by a verdict of not guilty. 
But this was not to be the last of the Hunts’ appearances in the law courts. A 
fashionable newspaper having called the Prince Regent an Adonis, Leigh Hunt, 
in a fit of indignation at the Regent’s having broken his promise to the Whigs, 
added—* of fifty.” The Prince's vanity triumphed over his discretion, and on 
the pretended ground of some words of more serious import, a third prosecution 
vas instituted. The jury upon this occasion found a verdict of guilty against 
Leigh Hunt and his brother John, and each was sentenced to pay a fine of 5007. 
and to suffer two years’ imprisonment. Offers not to press the penalties were 
made on condition that no ‘similar attacks should appear, but were with con- 
stancy rejected. Upon their liberation the Hunts continued to write as before, 
ind maintained the Lxraminer at the head of the weekly metropolitan press, till 
its fortunes paled for a while before the Tory ascendancy above-mentioned, from 
which it was redeemed by the wit of Mr. Fonblanque and the event of the 
Three Glorious Days in Paris, the date at which commences the final downfall 
of Toryism as the leader of the world. 

How far Lerch Hunt was a martyr in this we shall not stop to 
Lamp, and other of his friends who visited him in his adver- 

sity, te ey to the fact that, so far as an elegant little parlour instead 

of a cell, a nar tty paper on the walls instead of whitewash, plenty of 
flowers, and birds, and a cottage piano went, Hunt water h to make 
himself as comfortable as the circumstances of the case admitted. 
Perhaps, if he had never undergone this imprisonment, he never 
might have attained the altitude vf reputation to which he after- 
wards reached. These, however, are useless speculations. 

On his liberation, Leran Hunt, a eepting the invitation of his 
friends SHetitey and Byroy, w nt to Italy, where he set up the 
Liberal, and resided for four years. On his return to England he 
wrote a great many books, and contributed to a great many newspapers 
and periodicals. Jew men have covered so much space or written 
about so many subjects 

In the year 1847 the QurEnN, 


int I lire ye 





stimulated by the advice of Lord 
Joun Russetx, accorded to Lereu Hunt a pension of 2001. a year. 
Since that time he has not done much, restricting himself to the issue 
of a volume every now and then, and to occasional contributions to 
the ne ewspapers and periodicals. Up to within a week of his death 
he supplied an article every week to the Speetator, a paper of general 
to which he gave the appropriate title of ‘‘ The Oceasional.” 
wish and intention to have added the portrait of Lerten 
Hunt to our picture gallery, and we would willingly do so now that 
he is gone. Upon inquiry, we find, however, that hope cannot be 
fulfilled, there being no photographic portr ait of him in existence. 
Many applications were made to him to sit to photographers, and he 
had evenconsented to doso; but, from some cause or other, theappoint- 
ments always fell through, and now there is no reliable portrait of him 
to be vot. 
We believe that the following lis st of Lercn Hunt's published works 
will be found very ne: arly correct 
1. Juvenilia, or a Collection of eck written between the ages of Twelve and 
Sicteen. London. 1802. 


criticism, t 


it was our 


2. Critical Essays on the Performers of the London Theatres. London. 
1807. 

3. The Feast of the Poets, with Notes, and other Pieces in Verse, London. 
1815. 

4, The Descent of Liberty: a Mask. London. 1818. 

5. The Story of Rimini: a Poem. London. 1816. 


f 


6, Musical Copyright. Proceedings of a Trial in the Cause Whitaker v. 
Hime, with Observations on the Defence made by Mr. Serjeant Joy, 
Counsél for the Defendant. London. 1816. 

Londoa. 1818. 


. Folioge; or, Poems Original and Translated. 











8. Ultra-Crepidarius: a Satire on William Gifford.’ London. «1823. 
9. Lord Byron and some of his Contemporaries; with Recollections of 


~ 


Author’ s. Life, and of his Visit to Italy. London. . 1828, 

10. The Companion. London. 1828. 

11. Poetical Works. London. 1832, 

12. The Indicator and the Companion. 2 vols.) London, 1834. 

13. Captain Sword and Captain Pen::a Poem: Lendon. 183%, 

14, A Legend of Florence:,a Play, London. , 1840, 

15, The Seer; or, Common Places Refreshed. London. 1840. 

16. The Dramatic 'Works of. Wycherley, Congreve, Vanburgh, and Far. 
quhar, toith Biographical and Critical Notices!’ London. - 1840. 

3: The Palfrey’: « Love Story of Old Times: Londen: 1842. 8vo, 

18. One Hundred Romances of Real Life, Selected and Annotated. London. 
1843. 

19. Imagination and Fancy: Selections from the English Poets. London. 
1844, 


20. Wit and Humour ; selected from the English Poets, §c.' Lonon. 1846. 
21. Stories from the Italian Poéts. London. 1846. 


22. Dramatic Works of R. B. Sheridan; with Biographical, and Critisal 


Sketch by Leigh Hunt. London. 1846. 
23. Men, Women, and Books. 2vo's, London. 1847. 
24. A Jar of Honey. from Mount. Hybla. London. 1848. 
25. The Town, its Memorable Characters anid Events. 2 vols. London. 1848 
26. Readings for Ratlways. London. 1849. 
27. A Book for a Corner, London. |1849. 
28, Autobiography. 3 vols. London. 1850. 


or, Memoirs of a Gentleman of the Court rf Charles ! 
London., 1850, (One of the “ Standard Novels.”’) 

30. Table Talk, gc. London. 1851. 

31. The Religion of the Heart. London, 1853. 

2. The Old Court Suburb. 2 vols. London, 

3. Stories in Verse. London. 1855. 

1, Beaumont and Fletcher. With Notes and Preface by LeicH Hun: 
London. 1855. (One of “ Bohn’s Standard Library.”’) 
Besides all these, Lerau Huxt’s contributions to periodical : 
literature and to "the daily press would fill many volumes, an 
several of his smaller dramatic efforts not included in the ahr 


SAMUEL LOVER 

| ESCRIBED IN BIOGRAP HICAL DICTIONARIES 

“ Poet, Novelist, and Painter,”—for in each and every of 
forms has he wooed the Muse, and wooed her never in v 
born in Dublin “about the close of the last century.” Poets, lik: 
ladies, claim the privilege of concealing their age, and Mr. Lover 
has certainly been aided by Nature in keeping the secret remarkably 
well; for, although the mention of the last century is itself a proot 
that he has seen more than three score summers, the fresh and r 
face, the clear eye, the hair almost untouched by time, and, more thar 
all, the joyous spirit, are witnesses in his favour that the poet ought to 
be some twenty years younger. We believe, however, that 1797 i 
the real date of his birth, and that he is therefore in his sixty-second 
year. 


” His father 


29, Sir Ralph Esher ; 
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ou 











was a respectable stockbroker in Dublin, and intended 
his son for a commercial career. This, however, was not to be. 
From an early age he manifested a tendency for music and song. ‘To 
use his own phe ase, he used, w hen quite a child, “to poke out tur res 
on a pianof orte with one finger. ‘This was noticed by an old mus 
cian, ‘a friend of his father, who recommended the cultivation of: 
talent so decidedly pronounced, ant d the consequence was that he re- 
ceived proper instruction in mu At school the artistic tendencies 
of the fad w ere still further developed, and drawings of battles be- 
tween the French sia the English were to be found on his slate as 
often as his sums in arithmetic. He also established a re putat tion 
among the boys as a seal engraver, and an “ alley taw, 1 down 
to a hemisphere, afforded a capital dise whereon to carve hands an 
daggers, hearts and darts, lions rampant, and such like devices. 
Lover himself says that he was so well paid in marbles for these 
heraldic essays that he never needed to spend a penny of his own 
money in the purchase of these schoolboy necessaries. At school 
also he evinced a love for jingle; for the Saturday’s letter, which 
was customary to write every week to the master, was often written 
by him in rhyme. 

The first rhymes by Lover that made any stir, however, were in 
song written by him when Tuomas Moore visited Dublin, in 1815. 
Lov BR, then a young wan, had a ticket to the dinner, and had written 
a song in honour of the occasion, taking for his subject the selec 
of a poet to the court of Olympus, the “choice of course fall ing u :por. 
Moore. This song having been shown about, Lover was called upon 
to sing it, and it was not only encored, but called forth one of Moore 
most brilliant speeches that evening. It is a regrettable fact that ‘3 
copy of this effusion has been preserved ; for when the reporter: 
the Dublin press applied for a copy to be inserted in the accoun 
the dinner, Me. Lover senior, fearing the consequences upon 

vanity of his son, refused his consent to ‘its appearance. It is belie’ ved 
that Tom Moorr's mother applied for and obtained a copy of th 
song, but what has become of that is not known. Speaking of this 
interesting episode of his youth, Lover himself says: ‘‘ It has str uck 


” 
’ oround 








me often as an odd thing that my first appearance in = lic . 1uS 
should have been in connection with Tuomas Moore, beside whose 
name my own humble one has often since been honours rbly met tioned, 





whenever Irish song has been the subject of comment or review 
Moore and [” (he adds) ‘‘ were in after life personal friends, and 
interchanged courtesies. It was to me a source of pleasure, and 
perhaps pardonable pride, that Moore occasionally entertained the 
Reteaeenan circles at Bowood by reading some of my ‘ Legends 
Ireland,’ with the comic spirit and brogue of the country. He was 
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richly endowed with the former, and no one could better rmitate the 
latter.’ 

At the outset of his career, “Mr, Lovar acquired some fame and 
great deal of employment asa miniatnre painter in Dublin. Some of 
his miniatures occupied honourable positions at the exhibitions of the 
¥ oyal Academy, and among tlic subjects of his pencil the names of 
he Marquis of WetiEsLex, the Duke of Lemsstzr, Lord Brovenam, 
= Pacaximiarementioned. In 1836 he was elected a member of 
the Royal Hibernian Society of Painters, and afterwards’ beeame the 
secretary of that, body. Although professionally only known as a 

ininiature painter, Lover has sometimes painted landscape on a large 
wale for his own: pleasure... It is also a fact ‘‘ not generally known ” 
that once at the Lyceum, once at the Olympic, and twice at the Hay- 
market, when the scenie department was overworked or short of 
hands, Lover has taken off his coat and painted seenery for his own 
dramas—probably the only dramatic author that ever did so. 

Poet, musician, and painter—which to choose? Lover says that 
the world chose for him, and decreed that he was to be an author, 
and above all, a song-writer. “ I knew,” he says, * that it would be 
labour in vain to attempt to paint them out of that dictum, so I was 
sbliged to bow to the decree, and have gratefully accepted it.” 

Lover’s first published volume appeared about the year 1820 in 
the form of— 

Legends and Stories of Ireland. Dublin 
A second edition of this appeared in 1832, and a second series, 
uniform with the above, in 1834. About the same time also appeared, 
Popular Tales and Legends of the Irish Peasantry. Dublin. 12mo. 1834. 
And a collection of 
Songs and Ballads. 

All this time his reputation as a 
and his songs, which generally made their first 
some of the magazines (to which he had b ecome an extensive contri- 
butor), became popular wherever wit and el egant versification wer 
appreciated, Perhaps no song-writer, not even Moore himself, ever 
acquired such a wide, such a national reputation, as the author of “ The 
Angel’s Whisper,” ‘‘ Molly Bawn,” ‘“ Molly Carew,” “ The Four- 
Jeaved Shamrock,” “ ‘The Road of Life,” and, though last, certainly not 
least in our best affection, ‘* Rory O’More.” the writer is 
this short biogr: aphical sketch to digress fora while, and narrate : 
little incident which will tend more to prove the 2 populari ity of this sweet 
little ‘touch of Nature ” than of panegyric. It was in 
Glasgow, this very year and oy 1e day after the Burns Festival, that a 
—_ ty of gentlemen (including among their number Samver Lover 

id the writer of this skete hy visit ted the establishment of the Messrs. 
Symrtneton, who are well known to the world of trade for their beauti- 
ful muslin curtains, and one of whom is : ll known to the 
world of letters for literary merit of no common order. In the course 
of the visit we came to a large ro a in which a great many youn 
damsels were at work, engaged in the delicate task of taking up lease 
threads and repairing all accidents that had hi appenes 1 to the delicate 
fabries in the progress of the work. These *‘1: "looked up with 
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1 half-curious air as we entered, a d wi tly setting to their 
“a again, when one of the party— it was -ETER CUNNINGHAM 
{ Petrus ipse, Peter the son of ALLAN shes ( forward and said: 

‘Young ladies, I think you ought to know : shat the author of ‘ Rory 
O’More’ is in the room, and I think that if you let him go without sing- 


¢ his song it will be your own fault 3” where upon he pushed Mr. Lover 
i rward, half blushing, all laughing, and on 79 ith the natural 
onfusion of an Irishman. ‘This announcement was with 
great applause, and in a moment work was laid aside, and the veteran 
bard was surrounded by that audience which Aouss, ) loves best 
—a circle of the Graces. There no help for it; to 
the best grace possible was the only way, M 
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AN AMERICAN TRAVELLER. 

m Wall-street to Cashmere: Fiv ne in Asia, Africa, and 
Europe. By Joun B. Irevayp. With nearly one hundred I]lus- 
trations, from Sketches made on the Spot by the Author. New 
York: S$. A. Rollo and Co. London: Sampson Low, Son, and 
Co. pp. 531. 

ve H BOOKS OF TRAVEL as “ From Mayfair to Marathon,” 
h und “From Piccadilly to Pera,” are but mere pigmies when 
compared with this bulky tome. Pera and Marathon, too, are but 
ha alting- places with our American traveller at an early stage of his 
peregrinations, who was for more than five years a volunt: ry — 
tom his beloved Wall-street. The author, who, we may add « 
passant, is an American lawyer, apologises for the unpolishe: d state o "f 
his lucubrations by informing us that he had no intention whatever 
of originally publishing his notes of travel, ad ding, “It is only now, 
when India and its affairs have assumed such a vast importance before 
pe world, that I have been induced to yield to the repeated solici- 
tations of friends to give the public my mite of experience and know- 


Lover very gracefully did. Taking off his hi at for! Tike a true 
Lover, he is alw: ays one of the most ; galls ant of men—he sang “* Rory 
O’More” in capital style, giving to it farmoreraciness and humout than 
any one who has not had a similar treat would conceive to be pos- 
sible. How the lassies enjoyed it! How they giggled an da laughed, 
and gleefully appreciated th 1e ** situation” where Rory, “ the rogue,’ 
give 2s ‘¢ another to make it quite sure ;” and when the gallant singer 
kissed the back of his hand to suit the action to the word, how sauce ily 
suggestive one or two of them looked, as if to hint that he might have 
chosen a more natural illustration without giving ya 2” offence! Tt 
was a capital scene. When the song was over there was a general 
round of applanse, and as we left the room one of the proprietors of 
the establishment exclaimed, as he wrung Mr. Lover's hand, ‘* Thank 
7a sir. Not one of these girls will forget you to her dying day.” 
This, however, is a digression. From our notes we find that Mr. 





Lover has also published 
Handy Andy: a Tale of Trish Life. London: 1842. 
Mr. Lover's Irish Evenis gs. London: 1844. 
Rory O’More: a National Romance. London. [This was afterwards 
included ii the series of ‘ Standard Novels.” ] 
Treasure Trove: the First of a Series of Accounts of Trish Heirs. London 


1844. 

A new edition of this last was afterwards published under the title of 
He would be a London : 

1856. 
We have heard of a mo 
tragedy, but, not finding managers 
successively into a three-act comedy, a 
ticle, and finally a paragraph, in which 
public. Mr. Lover, however, has done the reverse 
converted a popular song into popular novel, 
papier play. ‘* Rory O’More” was long an ‘‘ favourite,” 
and has been played far and wide through the country. To the same 
pen the public is also indebted for ** The White Horse of the Peppers,” 
drama; ‘“‘ The Happy Man,” an extravaganza; ** The Greek 
Boy,” a musical drama (all of which are published in ‘“* Webster’s 
Acting National Drama”); ‘ Il Paddy Whack in Italia,” an operetta, 
ublished in Duncombe’s edition of British Theatre.” There 
been, we believe, other little trifles for the stage of which we 
author: ship v as a selection 


Gentleman; or, Treasure Trove: a Romance. 
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iave no note. Mr. Lover's last effort of 
of national lyrics, edited by him 
The lay of Ireland. Edited and annotated by S. Lover .London, 
1855, 
In 1844, Mr. Lover, taking the initiative in a movement w hich has 
since become very general, conceived the idea of reciting and -_ cing 
1s own works to t 1e publi He was induced to do this, we be lieve 








by the fact that his eyes! tht seem d like ly to becom ps ired by TOL 
close a devotion to the peneil and the pen [he experiment was per- 
fectly successful, and he has more than once repeated it, very much t 
the mutual satisfaction of himss If ‘and his audiences. In 1846 he 
isl } eC ved his songs and 
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derived during eighteen m nt 1 which I visited 
every t ¢ ej di i” Thi at the many short 
nd incoherent sentences 1 met throughout 
this vole ind possibly fi e uch as “wander 

for wand v3, ** convenient rn ighbouring, ** rails a> se posting 
on," were s me” for were somebodies, ** settle up,” &e., which plen- 
tifull esprin| these pages, : ind which, we suppose, are to be found 





is Englishmen in Mr. Bartlett’s 
Ss of the writer are pe rhaps 
remark: 1 s shrewdness. He is more 
blame than to praise. He has plenty of hard knocks for 
; Britishers. ’ though we must do him the jus stice 
f his countrymen when they 
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the weaknesses of us 
to say that he is by no means sparing t 
deserve ¢: stig: ation. Indeed, he handles American diploma tists in 
manner which would raise, and with good reason, the bile of the most 
gentle-tempered Yankee journ lists, had such strictures proceeded 
originally from English writers. Mr. Ire land gives the names of the 
; and we suppose that, 








persons whom he holds up to opprobrium 
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if his animadversions be untrue, a law for punishing libels exists in 
America. If, however, they be true, we do not hesitate to say that 
the writer deserves well of his country in publicly stigmatising the 
gross ill-behaviour of many of the American representatives at foreign 
Courts. That such representatives can be improved (at least, if the 
failings imputed to them be real) is proved by the majority of the 
American ambassadors accredited to England and France (these Mr. 
Ireland specially exempts from his strictures), who yield in probity, 
decorum, and intellect to no race of diplomatists beneath the sun. We 

ive the following extracts—not certainly with pleasure—from Mr. 
Freland’s book. ‘Non noster hic sermo,” as we beg our American 
readers to recollect :! 

The great railway to Moscow is in charge of Americans; the Emperor has 
much confidence in them, and it’s pleasant to know that some of them are 
creditable—the diplomats are rarely so, except to England and France. Ells- 
worth, Chargé to Sweden, defrauded the Government, and left without paying 
his private debts. At this court, John Randolph behaved so rudely to the 
court that his recall or absence was requested. Bagly, our late minister here, 
had three appointments to present his credentials, and every time too drunk to 
keep them; on the occasion of one appointment he was lying drunk on the floor 
in one corner of his room, his servant in another, and the female companions of 
their debauchery in some other part of the room in the same felicitous condi- 
tion ; and when he did get them made along harangue tothe Emperor. He 
was so constantly engaged in low debauchery that, I am told, a letter was 
written to General Taylor requesting his recall, or that otherwise the Emperor 
would be compelled to give him his passport. One of the secretaries, who was left 
as Chargé, went armed to the ball given on the marriage of the Crown Prince, 
and, getting drunk, swore he’d shoot any one who attempted to remove him. 
Hannigan, in Prussia, was drunk most of the time, left in debt to every one, and 
murdered his brother-in-law when he got home for greater éclat. The man who 
was sent over with the ratification of the Oregon Treaty stopped at Liverpool 
for a “spree.” Our minister, after hearing of his arrival, waited three days and 
then sent to Liverpool; he was there found in a low groggery, beastly intoxi- 
cated, with the treaty in his pocket. In Italy, President Polk’s brother dis- 
graced the country and himself, if possible. In addition to his other peccadilloes, 
he was in the habit of driving in the “‘ Chiaja” with the notorious “‘ women of 
the town ;” and the man sent to succeed him, I heard, was drunk all the time 
he was there, besides lots of others I could mention. 

Again, speaking of Constantinople, the author says : 

As our diplomatic representatives so often disgrace their country, except it 
may be in England and France, I'll pay a parting tribute to our most worthy 
and esteemed one here, who has so ably sustained, in all the walks of public and 
private life, the high reputation he bore at home. Mr. C , 4 previous repre- 
sentative, in the same “ kit ” and category as Bagby, Hannegan, and Polk, vain 
of his ugly “ corpus,” exposed himself nude, at the ministerial windows, to some 
Greek ladies. Their brothers, in natural indignation at the insult, took the law 
into their own hands, and would have assassinated him had he not possessed 
more prudence (or cowardice, term it which you will—that, and gratuitous insult 
to a woman, are the same) than modesty, and thus hid himself. 

We English travellers are not always well satisfied with our repre- 
sentatives at foreign courts, some of whom almost appear to imagine 
that they are specially placed where they are to receive large salaries 
and snub their countrymen. Yet the worst of our diplomatists may 





be considered models of good breeding in comparison with those of 


America mentioned by Mr. Ireland; and this we think the most can- 
tankerous Briton will allow, even though he has had his tooth-brush 
stolen in some foreign seaport, or has been detained there half-a- 
dozen hours by some exasperated official, and our ambassador has 
not signalled or sent for the British fleet to make good his loss or 
attempt his rescue. 

Were we to try and follow our traveller through his five years’ pere- 
grinations in the comparatively scanty space necessarily allotted to us 
in these columns, we should get into inextricable confusion. He 
moves about with the celerity of a winged Mercury; he is in Lon- 
don to-day and five hundred miles off to-morrow, and he often re- 
minds us of the verity of the Horatian maxim, 

Celum non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt, 
by the gravity with which he records that he ate, drank, and slept ata 
certain place, thence journeyed on, and again found himself somehow 
compelled to sleep, drink, and eat. 

Our traveller commences his diary on the 29th June, 1851, at the 
good town of Copenhagen, having previously ‘‘done” London and 
Paris, in the former of which cities he was presented to the Queen, 
and took a good stare at the three notabilities of the day, the “ Great 
Duke,” Cardinal Wiseman, and the hippopotamus. In Paris there 
was nothing to distract his gaze from that very rising gentleman the 
Prince President. Travelling leisurely onward, Mr. Ireland gives us 
some glimpses of Russia as it was under the Emperor Nicholas. The 
autocrat’s regimen did not please our plain-speaking traveller nearly 
as much as it did his countrymen—at a distance. Under the milder 
rule of Alexander we trust the “iron scourge and torturing hour ” 
are passing away. Leaving the country of ice, spies, and serfs, our 
traveller arrives in Athens on the 4th October. He cannot, however, 
summon up any enthusiasm for the reminiscences of the ‘eye of 
Greece,” being much more occupied with the misdeeds of the bastard 
brood who infest it at present than with thoughts of the days of 
ZEschylus and Marathon. Juvenal’s term, “ Gracia mendax,” is 
apparently as applicable as ever, according to Mr. Ireland, who, after 
bestowing many reasonable anathemas upon the country, informs us of 
what we are afraid is pretty well known already, that ‘‘ Greek honesty 
and integrity are commodities unknown.” Our diarist adds that in 
Greece it is a great disgrace for ‘‘ the young man to propose first” 
when wishing to get married. Might not some improvement be made 
amongst us in this respect for the special benefit of modest bachelors ? 
Onwar Is leisurely to Egypt, where at Cairo he meets with an eccentric 
gentleman, who ‘told a friend of mine he was editor of two religious 











papers, and travelling for dyspepsia, to cure which he lived on cheese 
and onions.” This could seareely, we suppose, be the editor of the 
Record on sick leave, as Mr. Ireland does not mention that the indi- 
vidual he met with wore green spectacles and took snuff. © To decrease 
the probability of our surmise we have some inkling that. Mr. Ireland 
calls him a “queer countryman ;” and though we consider it not 
impossible that the editor of the periodical above mentioned may be 
liable to dyspepsia and fond of cheese and onions, we believe we may 
accord the honour of having given birth to him to England, 

The following are among the writer’s reflections on arriving at 
Jerusalem : 

We trotted around Hebron first; saw the clay from which the lump was 
taken to make Adam! and the place where Cain slew Abel! Then by the tera- 
binth (a species of oak) tree of Abraham !—but really where it is supposed many 
of the Jews were brought, after the final destruction of Jerusalem by Hadrian, 
and sold as slaves. 

The author in a previous page has alluded to ‘ Moses’s gallantry.” 
Though we are not strait-laced, and feel quite sure our traveller did 
not mean to be irreverent when writing thus, we confess that such 
expressions in connection with such sacred topics jar considerably 
upon our feelings. 

Spain and France are done in a few weeks after by our lively travel- 
ler, who apparently had ‘‘ put money in his purse” before setting out 
on his peregrinations, and had no large stock of emotions to bestow 
upon any one object. In the same easy way he dots down in his 
journal that at Athens “ we are established in the Hotel d’Angleterre, 
under the auspices of two hosts, one with the reputation of being the 
greatest liar in Greece, the other of having been a bandit.” Or he 
moralises at Alexandria: ‘‘ Our consul, Mr. M , is dead—no loss. 
Always ‘steamed’ up with brandy, and sometimes took bribes.” 

Indeed, altogether, he seems a very accommodating gentleman—no 
puny sentimentalist, but a very sharp, pushing cosmopolitan. He parts, 
probably for ever (seeing, we suppose, that it is inevitable), with con- 
siderable composure, from a friend on this side of the grave; he sells 
a favourite horse—for a good price—as readily as he would change a 
dollar ; and he lays a stick over a recalcitrant Oriental’s head with 
more than Anglo-Saxon overbearingness. THe is, indeed, not a soli- 
tary specimen of that much-bepraised, much-maligned race when 
transplanted from its original soil. He would be a good comrade in a 
dangerous mélée ; sturdy and stalwart would be his strokes in defence 
of a feebler friend ; but he would give very few strokes more than he 
saw compatible with the preservation of his own corpus ; and would 
not—should Providence will the sacrifice of his friend—pine away, like 
Niobe, in tears. He is, of course, patriotic; and can at Canton play 
billiards and dine with English officers, and, after dinner, with national 
warmth, moralise in his note-book that *‘ some of the English here are 
very good fellows, but most of them are precious small, and there is 
not much love lost between them and the Americans. Col. M—, 
our minister, said (when he was here a few months ago), in graphic 
Western style, ‘I'll be d—d if the Americans wouldn’t rather fight 
the English than eat.’” The Western style is, no doubt, very 
graphic, but it reminds us in England too much of Dickens’s blood- 
thirsty Jefferson Brick (who was also a colonel) to be very telling. 
There is, perhaps, some truth in the following: 

It is singular how ignorant the English (proper) are, or pretend to be, of 
the United States. Why, we know more of every State in Europe, however 
insignificant, than they do of us, who are England's greatest rival in commerce, 
science, and her principal manufactures; and to whom she is so much indebted 
for the main support of her people, by our cotton and our consumption of her 
fabrics. At the same time the Indian English, with all their isolation, have 
more enlarged minds and general knowledge of the world than their more 
wealthy and vain countrymen at “ home,” who have to spend six months a year 
within the sound of “‘ Bow bells,” to prevent a contraction of some incomprehen- 
sible accent or patois—an exemotion that Americans, in their vast territory of 
from four to six millions of square miles, are free from. An officer of the 59th 
said to me yesterday, in speaking of nobility, ‘‘Er—r— you have nobility in 
America, the same as we do, I suppose,” as if he had forgotten what a republic 
meant. 1 don’t feel surprised at English pride and vanity over the continentals, 
to whom they are and ever have been superior in almost every respect, and 
especially in the sinews of war, notwithstanding their small size and immense 
territory to be guarded; but I do censure their pretended ignorance and stu- 
pidity about all else but their own affairs, as if they alone engrossed the sole 
attention of the world, and an Englishman wherever he goes to be worshipped 
as a superior being. I should feel vain, too, if I were an Englishman, and saw 
what my country had accomplished, ané how superior in all that great power, 
influence, and respect, she was to the rest of Europe. But when it comes to 
America they must change their tone. We have shown ourselves superior to 
them in our contests. In a hundred years we have twice shook off their arbi- 
trary yoke, and in that time created a commercial marine that all but equals 
their own boasted one. We have taught them, in science, the application of 
steam to boats, the telegraph and use of lightning rods, the theory of storms, 
the probability of a telegraphic cable across the Atlantic; in practical life, bow 
to build fast ships and yachts; and in the Chinese seas, the possibility of breast- 
ing the monsoons—a thing not done until within a few years, when the example 
was set by our bold and skilful China captains; and in our printing 
presses, &c. 

We hardly care to criticise the preceding; but it must be taken, 10 
our humble opinion, cum grano. 

Leaving the Anglo-Saxon race, let us turn to India, and give ‘‘ an 
amusing story,” according to Mr. Ireland : 

There is a cousin of Gordon Cumming, the celebrated sportsman of Souther 
Africa, a Mr. C——, who told me an amusing story of his experience in caste 4 
few years ago, when he came to India. He and two or three other young 
civilians took a house together. Their butler transgressing some rules they had 
established, they told him if he did so again, they should flog him. He did 
so, and they flogged him. He complained to the civil magistrate, who sent for 
them to know what it meant. They explained, and he said he would have t 
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make'a severe example of them, as they were civiliane and knew better. They 
said they knew the law, and; amount of the fine, and were willing to pay it. 
The judge was not satisfied with this, and was determined to make an example 
of. them. Sq-when the trial came on, the plaintiff told his story, and brought 
his witnesses to prove it, The first man (a fellow-servant, as were the other 
witnesses) stated he was not aware of the man’s ever having been flogged, 
that he bad been about the house all day, that their masters, the Sahibs, were 
always very kind: and indulgent to them, never even scolding them, much less 
flogging, or even. ‘threatening to flog them; and that the butler bad asked per- 
mission to go and seesome of his friends or family the day before this was 
alleged to have occurred, and was absent several days by permission; so that 
he could not possibly have been flogged, and during the butler’s absence their 
masters were almost constantly about the house, and the one who was alleged to 
have done the flogging, was sick abed. This evidence was corroborated by all 
the others, The judge and the young civilians were perfectly amazed, as well 
as the plaintiff, at this series of falsehoods; and afterwards,-asking the servants 
what it meant, they said the man flogged was a high-caste Hindoo, and if it 
had been known he had been flogged, it would have cost him all his wages 
for months to buy, into his caste again, and so they lied him out of the 
difficulty. 

Though it is ndt true that, with Mr. Ireland, “ all save the spirit of 
man is divine,” there is certainly in his opinion very little of the 
divinity in man, At Gwalior our traveller criticises Miss Bremer : 

3ack to M——’s. Several visitors dropped in, among them Captain M——, 
a very nice fellow. He has just been reading Miss Bremer’s “ Homes in the 
New World,” and was very anxious to know who many of the notabilities are, 
and sent me the book to read. I rode out and made two or three visits by myself ; 
on my return looked over Miss Bremer’s book. The poor little woman was 
evidently Jabonring under dyspepsia when in most places in the United States. 
She was awfully bored by attentions in our country; for though our cities are 
populous and our people travel much, they are very far from being more than 
mere villagers in the knowledge of the world as regards officious and curious 
attention to strangers: often much more from a desire to gain notability for 
themselves than any desire to afford pleasure to the guest, and in spite of 
foreigners laughing at our absurd habit, almost of sycophancy, in running after 
any foreigner we fancy of note, our vanity and notoriety so far overcome all 
the feelings of sensibility, that we don’t mind being laughed at, if our amour 
propre can be flattered. 

We did not know that actual slavery existed in India—at least, 
under English rule. Mr. Ireland tells us otherwise : 

Notwithstanding all the pretended sympathy of the English in England, 
and some few in India, for slaves, the English in India as a general rule have 
very much the same idea as to the natives that we have as to negroes; and, like 
all people who feel they won’t be likely to be held accountable for their acts, 
they strike and kick the natives whenever it suits them. The kicking sometimes 
gets them into difficulty, as the native is so subject to spleen, which kicking 
brings on, and kills, I have been break fasting with an officer and his wife when I’ve 
seen the officer spring up from table and strike the ‘‘child-man” (as the man- 
nurse is called) half a dozen hard blows with his fist, and kick him before us 
both, because the man in playing with the child happened to make him cry. 
An officer told me that at the fairs at Hurdwar slaves were bought and sold 
every year, only it is done quietly. I know that there are great numbers within 
a hundred miles of Calcutta who belong to the soil, and are bought and sold 
with it. On the Malabar Coast, in Southern India, there are great numbers of 
slaves, While staying at the house of a judge in Southern India some ladies 
and gentlemen were deprecating slavery in the United States in the usual sym- 
pathetic style, and lauding England’s disinterestedness and nobleness in freeing 
the slaves in Jamaica, &., when the judge interrupted them with saying, it was 
all stuff about England’s disinterestedness ; that she did so whenit suited her pur- 
poses; but that there were plenty of places in India where slavery existed, and 
that, too, with the full knowledge of Government, and he, as a judge, had often 
made out orders for the sale of slaves. 

Mr. Ireland, who is not much inclined to over-praise any one, 
speaks in generally favourable terms of the Anglo-Indian officers, who 
appear to have shown him much hospitality and kindness during his 
sojourn in India. While travelling he met with not a few officers who 
afterwards became famous, such as Havelock, Neill, &c. He also, 
like a good many other persons, prophesied that a mutiny would pro- 
bably take place in the Bengal native army, from the absurd way in 
which it was over-petted and allowed to do almost what it chose. Mr. 
Treland gives us some curious sketches of the Dutch in Java. We 
subjoin one descriptive of their costume: 

It. would rather astonish an American woman's propriety, as much as it 
does that of the English who come here, to see a lady promenading a hotel piazza 
or the deck of the vessel, as they do, with nothing on but a sarone over only one 
other article of a lady’s toilet, as is the custom of both ladies and gentlemen 
here, and only kept in place by rolling over and tucking in at the waist what 
sailors term the “slack ” of the skirt, and depending entirely on the hips and 
this tucking in to keep it in place. Over this, men and women wear a loose 
grass cloth sack, that descends about six inches below the waist, neither sex 
Wearing shoes or stockings, but shuffling along in slippers without heel pieces. 
The onlySdifference is, the women loosen and let their hair fall down their back, 
and the men leave theirs untouched after the night’s repose, which of course 
ives it quite an air of negligé. 

Mr. Treland, for the especial benefit of travellers, subjoins some brief 
statements of the ordinary expense of travelling in the various 
countries through which he made his way. In England a gentleman, 
he says, can travel comfortably, and put up at the best hotels, for nine 
or ten dollars per diem. On the Continent the same can be done for 
six dollars per day. In Syria, or on the Nile, if the trayeller be 
alone, the expense will be about eight dollars each day; if 
with one friend, about six dollars fifty cents ; if with two or 
three, from four to five dollars per day. In India Mr. Ireland 
found his travelling expenses to amount to about eleven dollars per 
day ; in Java and the “Straits” about the same. He gives some 


g00d hints‘to Oriental travellers about managing the exchange. We 
may add there are almost innumerable incorrectnesses in names as well 
as in language scattered throughout this ponderous volume, owing, 
doubtless, to the fact that Mr. Ireland’s “ professional engagements 
would not have.allowed him to spend any time (even if so disposed) in 
belles lettres embellishments or research to make up a book.” 





| 





In: conclusion, we will not exactly say of this ponderous tome, 
Liye BiBruer wey xensv; but it undoubtedly might have been reduced 
to half its present size without the slightest injury to the author's fame, 
and with great advantage to the purses and patience of those persons 
who buy it. 





MR. GOSSE IN ALABAMA. 

Letters from Alabama (U.S.), chiefly relating to Natural History 
3y Puitre Hexry Gossr, F.R.S. London: Morgan and Chase. 
1859, ; 

gg MR. GOSSE does not actually tell us so, not a few 

circumstances lead us to conclude that these pages were written 
some years ago. Let not, however, our readers suppose that we say 
} os {"-\ ye , 


this, as hinting that the proper time for publishing, or rather re- 
publishing this volume, is past. To naturalists, and indeed to all 


lovers of the country, scenes drawn truthfully from nature must ever 


be fresh. Mobile itself may have altered; new streets may firmly 


stand on what but twelvemonth ago was a swamp; and bulky 
aldermanic edifices may have taken the places of meagre skeleton 


leg-huts:: these changes have not (at least in Alabama) extended to 
the woods. And if the territory of the Southern Pan and his 
nymphs has been encroached upon, these sylvan deities have been 
little perturbed by it. A few paces away from the dwelling of the 
settler, and Nature reasserts her wild dominion. ‘The sycamore and 
chesnut are green as ever, careless of their ren slain by the 

humming-bird still haunts 


ruthless hands of the colonist; the tiny 
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the scarlet trunrpet-flower; the woodpecker 1 strips the wild 
s . 
cherry-tree of its blushing honours; and hawk-moths, crane-flies, 
ae. Lae ae | Veot ; 
and hair-streaks, with a thousand other delicia of the naturalist, ane 
to be found in all their pristine abund 





Not a few people in this ‘ipally remember 
Alabama in connection wit 1e negro melody of “Lucy Neale 
they know it is ‘* down South,” somewhere among the slave-holding 


Many, too, of the travellers who have visited this portion of 


states. 
America have only formed such a cursory acqu \inta 
be made from the interior of a stage coach or the « 
Their information, often perhaps somewhat mythical, is confined te 
legends about bloodhounds, slaves and planters, the yellow fever, and 
cotton picki Mr. Gosse informs us that he went to Alabama for 
the purpose of keeping a school; nor was it long before, by the pa- 


ping 
tronage of half-a-dozen planters, he obtained about a dozen pupils 
. J oot ti a. > 
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The school-house itself was of a more primitive cast even than that 
presided over by Goldsmith’s schoolmaster. A small hut was con- 
structed of round unbewn logs, with the interstices filled up with clay, 
Windows there were none, though the cracks and crevices betweer 
the logs gave more air and light than the windows and patent venti- 
lators in the new Pa ’ Westminster. Night as well as day, like 





tic seminary 





Virgil’s janua Ditis, the wooden-hinged door of the rus 












] hing , +! ronratit ‘ 
remains open; there is 1 g ther to tempt the appropriating hand 
yf any travelling Autolycus; and, if there were, the sturdy scholars, 
who can handle a rifle with scarely less skill than their sires, would be 
"went EE aoe ¢ : Ts } -cely be said that thes 
formidabl enemies to pe with. itl 1s ree1y ud tha Nese 
young Nimrods were much better turalists than grammarians: 
y - ? ° ed _ _ ee 7 
though they could 1 de V or « vate amo, they could 
enlarge on the habits and «¢ ns of each forest denizen, and “twist 

Vere ’ *) ! ae 
a rabbit” or *‘tree a possum much more easily than work a sum im 
We n ; os pall ; ae hs 
dition. Mr. tzosse seems to ive lived n excellent erms with his 
pupils; he was doubtless not a hard taskmaster with these doughty 
young Southerners ; and they seem to have duly appreciated the for- 
irance of their preceptor, by bringing him specimens of every 
animal, furred or feather , that ¢ ld be added to his collection, and 
ontributing all such entomological specimens as can n their way 
, ; ‘* 1° , Dp "ha * 
WV >m y add that nother accor ly she d naturalist, the Rh 46 J. W ood, 
4 ‘ 1 ) 4 wv , 
l perh DS 1S Still, a ch Ol ster, a d seems ti ave inocu- 
‘holars ( is Cast nglish ys) ith his own passion for 
examining Nature d herworks. We cannot mplain that Mr. 
‘ z > a? 1° @ . a Le | } 2 4 
Gosse has devoted the chief part of this little volume to describing the 
inseets of America. The ent logy of the New World ts much less 
“sft . ab FE SS REST Oe ERE ok Bil 
familiar to us than its zoology and ornithology, which most of us hav 
‘ ° ¢ ' ' ' <1y° 
to some extent studied he delight pages of Andubon or Wilson 
The following is a curious instance of the strength of an American 
beetle (Oryctes Maimon): 
This insect has just astonished me by a proof of its vast strength of bedy. 
Every one who has t he con n dorrin his hand knows that its limbs, if 
not remarkable for agility, are very powerful; but I was not prepared for so 


Sameonian a feat as I have just witnessed. When the insect was brought to 


me, having no box immediately at band, 1 was at a loss where to put it until i 
] 4 sf : t ¥ P itk } son tl talle | lany i+ 
could kill it; but. a quart bottle full of milk being on the table, I clapped the 
beetle, for the present, under that, the hollow at the bottom allowing him room 





to stand upright. Presently, to my surprise, the | ttle began slowly to move, 
and glide along the smooth table, propelled by the muscular power of the im- 
prisoned insect, and continued for some time to perambulate the surface, to the 
astonishment of all who witnessed it. The weight of the bottle and its cen- 
tents could not have been less than. three pounds and a half; while that of the 
beetle was about half an ounce, so that it readily moved a weight 112 time 

exceeding its own. A better notion than figures can convey will be obtained « 
this feat, by supposing a lad of fifteen to be imprisoned under the great bell ‘5 
St. Paul’s, which weighs 12,000 1bs., and to move it to and fro upon a smooth 
pavement by pushing within. 











Mr. Gosse complains that the intense heat of the southern summer 
prevented him from adding as much as he wished to his entomologiea! 
curiosities: ‘The early morning was the only time for action. Th 


most ardent observer would quail before the mid-day sun, and, except 
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night-fliers, few insects or birds are abroad in the evening. It was not 
»ften that he summoned up sufficient courage to mount his pony and, 
with a net in one hand and an umbrella in the other, brave the dangers 
of the summer noon; though when he did so he was apparently not 
ill rewarded for his trouble and risk. 

The following tale is, in our opinion, not unworthy of the veracious 
narrative of Baron Muanchausen : 

It is very seldom that a bear is met with in the woods, for his activity is 
chiefly nocturnal ; but a highly curious rencontre is said to have taken place one 
day in a part of the forest not very remote from this place, which I will give 
you, as illustrative of the manners, both human and ursine, of these parts. A 
planter had ridden out into the wood to look after some strayed cattle, carrying 
with him the redoubtable cow-whip, consisting of a handle three feet long, and 
of a lash of twisted raw hide thirty feet long, which was coiled on his right 
arm. Suddenly a huge bear starts up before him, from behind the gnarled 
roots of an old tree. ‘The man could not resist the impulse to give the animal 
a lash with his whip, but, to his surprise, the bear showed a disposition to 
fight. {t was rather an awkward predicament; but the horse was intelligent 
and agile, and, as the rider made him face the bear, he was able, by leaping 
nimbly to and fro, to evade the ferocious brute, stung to madness by the re- 
peated blows of the terrific cow-whip. At length the bear acknowledged his 
master, and turned tail for flight; when a thought struck the planter that he 
might possibly drive him home, as he would a refractory bullock. He accord- 
ingly kept close behind the animal, driving him along one of the numerous 

thrid the forests, admonishing him, by a severe cut with the 
yted to leave the track, until at length the poor crea- 








attle-paths that 


whip whenever he atten 








ture patiently went as he was driven. A distance of six miles was thus tra- 
versed by pursuer and pursued, till the planter came within hail of his own 
house, when his son came out with a rifle and shot the poor persecuted bear. 
Mr. Go adds that, though he has only hearsay evidence for the 
truth of this story, he sees no reason for disbelieving it. It certainly 


1 1 


gs back to our minds the mythical description of Bacchus yoking 
tigers to his chariot. 
LT an 


Ifere isan admirable description of the Cardinal Grosbeak: 

Now we are going through a belt of stunted pine woods, mixed, however, 
hard-wood trees of slender growth: here the beautiful Cardinal 
ringil linalis) delights to haunt. We hear its singular whistle 






is—*‘' whit, whit, whit, whit,’ and there we catch sight of its 
Is he not a charming fellow ? Look at his bright scarlet 

his coal-black face and red beak, and his fine conical 
crest, now erect, and now lying flat ; with what vivacity he hops from bough 
» bough, his glowing colour flashing out like a coal of fire among the sombre 
ine shades, then again hidden from sight; he cannot be still an instant. His 
al efforts are not confined to this mon is whistle: that clear and loud 
g which we hear proceeding from the depth of the woods, and which, 
melodious, is uttered by 


s, and tail, 
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gh not equal to that of the thrush, is yet highly 

the Cardinal. Being easily raised, they are often caged, and are great 

favourites. Close to the schoo!-house I know of the nest of a Cardinal, which 

I will show you by-and-by. it is in a young tree, about six feet from the 

gt 1, not v ry artf Ily concealed: t! “re are tw } eggs in it, which are nearly 

18 large as tho iil. They are whitish, covered with brown spots. 
Mr. G lludes to the discomforts which the English 

ojourner it ist be prepared to meet with. The free use 

of the bowi flogging, t 1g, and chasing slaves with 
loodhounds, seem to have been too much for the equanimity of our 
kind-hearted schoolmaster, even amid abundance of coleopterous 
( pical vege not fail to have many 
attractions for the natur: 1utumn, too, was rife with fevers 
ind probably indi equinoctial rains acting on the 
decaying vegetation. An . Gosse bade adieu to his pupils and 
yrepared to embark for Eng 
This little volume is written in the same lively and elegant style 
which distinguishes most of Mr. Gosse’s other works. <A true natu- 

‘alist, indeed, ean scarcely write a bad book; never, we may almost 

dd. an unpleasant one, so long as he “sticks to his last.” To be a 

‘ ° 
naturalist a man must possess certain qualifications Which will almost 
nable him (if he have conquered the difficulties of style) to compose an 
interesting book. He must have at least patience, great powers of 
observation, and love of Nature. Mr. Gosse certainly possesses all 

ethese, and therefore, we repeat, when he treats of Nature and her 
vorks he cannot fail to interest and instruct his readers, 
A VOYAGE IN ASIA. 

Personal Narrati of a Voyage to Japan, Kamtschatka, Siberia, 
Tartary, and various parts of Coast of China, in H.M.S. Barracouta. 
sy J. M. Tronsos, R.N. With Charts and Views. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co, pp. 414 

US | this disadvantage, that it 


PHe VOLUME BEFORE has thi 
appears after Captain Sherard Osbori 


his Jay anese adventures, Occu ying about three times the bulk, this 
is neit! so graphic, nor does it excite so much personal interest as 
its enterta ) and in reading it over we experience all 
the Satie to a twice-told tale, told the second time 


irst. In spite of this, however, it should be noted 
much larger space than Captain Osborn’s ; 
» visited which find no place in the latter work, 
points unrecorded by Captain Osborn which have 


rather wo 
that this 
pl ces and 
and there are many 
not escaped the notice of Mr, Tronson ; 
the volume gives opportunity for detail 
een lost in a smaller book. 

Sir James Stir 





which would certainly have 





ling’s squadron, of which Her Majesty's paddle-wheel 


steamer the Barracouta (6 guns) was one, sailed from the mouth 
of the’ Yang-tez-o-kiang on the 7th of September, 1854. On 
reaching Desima, Admiral Stirling did not assume that independent 
position which assured the success of Lord Elgin’s expedition ; he 


1's admirable account of 


in addition to this, the size of 








was content to deal with the Japanese through the Dutch, and had to 
pay for the privilege. In spite of this, however, the expedition 
appears to have been treated in the most friendly manner by the 
Japanese, and after a stay of about six weeks the squadron cruised 
back to China. In November of the same year the Barracouta left 
Hong Kong to join the expedition sent against the stronghold of 
Kuhlan, in the island of Tylo, one of the head-quarters of the Chinese 
pirates, which was very speedily reduced. 

From November 1854 to the following February the Barracouta 
was engaged in protecting British interests on the Canton river, and 
we have some circumstantial accounts of the encounters between the 
rebels and the Imperialists about that time. In the spring the Bar- 
racouta was ordered upon a cruise in the North Pacific, and eventually 
joined the Pacific squadron and proceeded to Petropolovski. The 
condition of this outpost of the Russian dominions is thus de- 
scribed : 

Eight strong earthworks defended the approaches to the town; one elevated 
on the point of the projecting promontory commanded a considerable range ; 
this, named the Shakoff fortitication, was in an unfinished state; a winding 
gallery led from it to a magazine sunk in the side of the hill. A depression or 
gorge in the centre of the promontory contained a strong earthwork named the 
Gorge Battery, with embrasures for six guns; in the rear of this battery, in a 
little dell sloping towards the harbour, there is a metal pillar erected to the 
memory of La Perouse, the French navigator. Passing the Gorge, and follow- 
ing the same line of bearing, the rising ground becomes precipitous, the sides 
and summits being covered with thick brushwood, and gradually declines to a 
valley, by the side of which there is a road leading from the water’s edge to the 
town. This approach was defended by two batteries on a rising ground over- 
looking the main street, and a house with an unfinished loop-holed wall in front 
of it, was surrounded by a deep moat in an unfinished state; this fortification 
rejoiced in the name of the Citadel. Some other earthworks were erected at 
intervals, in commanding positions along the eastern side of the entrance to the 
harbour. I examined one of them minutely which was named the Snake in the 
Grass, and situated at the base of the spit of sand; eleven ship guns could be 
fought with ease from it; the parapet, constructed of clay, fascines, and brush- 
wood, thickly covered with sods, was 25 feet thick, 9 feet in height from the 
platform, gradually sloping to 6 feet; the embrasures gradually widened from 
within outwards, and a platform for each gun was formed of strong planks 
fastened to a transverse top by iron bolts, in order to prevent much recoil, and 
having an inclination towards the parapet; the breech bolts, 10 feet long, of 
jagged iron, passed through beams in the thickness of the parapet. A gallery 
led to a narrow tunnel cut in the side of the hill, on one side of which was a 
square chamber, lined with charred timber, capable of storing a large amount 
of ammunition for a short time; but the gallery and tunnel were ankle deep in 
water, and the chamber, though elevated a foot above the floor of the tunnel, 
was very damp. The hardy Russ had made great preparations to give us a 
warm reception ; though the Czar Nicholas determined otherwise. 

Hence the Barracouta proceeded to the mouth of the Amoor, 
which was surveyed and sounded, On the 7th of July it was at the 
port of Ayan, in Siberia, of which possession was taken in the name 
of the allies, then at war with Russia. On the 17th of the next month 
they were once more at Japan and anchored in the Bay of Hakodadi. 
As Lord Elgin’s visit to Japan had not then taken place, and as the 
Barracouta and her companions had not the authority of a plenipo- 
tentiary for acting with the good-humoured audacity with which the 
entrance into the port of Yedo was effected, they were naturally more 
restricted in their movements than Captain Sherard Osborn and his 
crew. The crew of the Larracouta were at first compelled to keep 
strictly to a small island, where they, nevertheless, contrived to spend 
a very pleasant time: 

On visiting our small island, we found that the Japanese had built for us 
two very pretty pleasure houses; one on an eminence facing the harbour, the 
other on the summit of the island, surrounded by trees. ‘They were constructed 
of wood, above a ledge of granite, two feet from the surface; and externally 
faced on three sides with the bark of pine, neatly bound in horizontal lines wit! 
split bamboo. A platform projected about three feet from the front of each 
house, froming a small balcony ; some wooden pillars supported a broad eave 
formed of neat tiles which gradually slope from the roof: the latter was thatched 
with straw, mixed with young fir branches. The balcony was closed in front 
by a series of doors, which slide at pleasure into a small shed formed to receive 
them ; it was separated from the inner apartments by partitions, the lower parts 
of fine grained pine, the upper latticed and papered, with fine thin paper which 
answers instead of glass, and is commonly used in this country. Two apart- 
ments separated by folding doors were unfurnished, save by matting four inches 
thick which covered the floors. The ceilings were of fine fragrant cedar, and 

the sides of the rooms plastered, whitened with chinam (lime made from sea- 
shells), and polished as smooth as marble; wooden pillars, projecting a little 
distance from the wall, supported the ceiling; they were stained black, and con- 
trast agreeably with the white surface. We were much pleased with these cool 
retreats, so admirably adapted for reading, enjoying the fragrant weed, or 4! 
afternoon nap, for those who indulge iu the latter luxury. The temperature 1s 
at the maximum about two o’clock in the afternoon, and sometimes there 1s & 
perfect stillness of the atmosphere. During the great heat, animals sleep; it 1s 
said that even plants sleep at this time; and man, if at rest, feels the depressing 
influence of the atmosphere: his eyelids droop, and, if reading, the book falls 
from his hand, languor steals over his frame, and soon he rests in the arms 0! 
Morpheus. On awaking refreshed, after repose on those soft mats, one 1s 
inclined to thank his Imperial Majesty for his very considerate kindness in sup- 
plying the same. 

In October the expedition once more returned to China. In 
Januar) 1856 the Barracouta was once more cruising after pirates, 
but in April returned to Japan, arriving in Hakodadi Bay on the 27th 
of that month. This time Mr. Tronson sees more of the Japanese, 
and consequently tells us more about them. He, like Captain 
Osborn, appears to have been very much struck with the primitive 
customs of the Japanese in the matter of bathing; but he is not 
quite so enthusiastic on the subject of the beauty of the females. 

We first directed our steps towards the Bath House, having heard much of 


this strange establishment. It is situate in a narrow street running from the 
main street, and at right angles to it, a short distance from the Custom House. 
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We entered alow porch, first putting aside a hanging screening of matting, and 
passed into a spacious room divided into three compartments. On the right 
was & dark division,.with benches around for resting ér smoking upon. A youth 
sat, upon a smaJl table with a cash-box before him forthe receipt of bath money, 
the price for each bhath- being five copper cash...,On the left’ the apartment 
retired far back, the floor gradually inclining downwards for about six feet, and 
again ascending towards a-screen ; behind which some good people were enjoy 





ing the luxury of a’ warm bath!’ “A channel passes through the room to carry off 


the water... Near the screene? apartment, but exposed to public view, was a 
broad and shallow bath of cold water in the angle of the double inclined floor. 
flere men, women, and children squatted down, on issuing from the hot bath, 
and splashed the cold water,over their bodies; they use it unsparingly.. They 
were perfectly naked, and appeared ruddy and refreshed. Nothing abashed by 
the presence of; strancers, the work is carried on vigorously; and the exhibition 
is not.,looked .upon, by the Japanese as being at all indelicate: it may be from 
an Adam-and-Kve-like simplicity; on their part. We, with our artificial habits 
and cuStomts, are astonished at the primeval simplicity of the Japanese, and 
would imagine that such exposures would have a demoralising influence on the 
young of both sexes.’ The bath is a capital studio for artists and anatomists, 
admirers of faultless forms or muscular development, and affords a 1 oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the stature, natural proportions, and beauty of both 
On leaving the baths they sc themselves dry with coarse towels, then 

and leave the establishment, or retire to a small room, where they can be pro- 
vided with a réfreshing cup of tea. I ere make some remarks on the 
physical appearance of the Japanese as observed in the bath-house and through- 
out the town. In stature the women are smaller than the generality of European 
females, but taller than the Chin Unlike the latter, their feet and hips are 
unrestrained and allowed to assume their just proportions. Their hair is jet 
black, long, and artistically dressed, being brushed backward from the temples 
and forehead, and gathered in a raised knot. The skin of the better classes is 
fair; especially that of the face, which is very clear, and in most of the young 
women tinged with ahealthfulblush. Up tothistime I had not seen many pretty 
girls ; the nose of the natives of Yezo not being so aquiline or well defined as 
that of the fair ladies of Nagasaki. Their teeth are even, perfect, and snow 
white, excepting those of the married women, who immediately after their 
marriage stain the teeth bl is process com- 


preparation of iron: th 
pletely alters and disfigures their agreeable features 
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The tea-houses also appear to have been not 
tions to Mr. Tronson. 

Here I entered, and with the usual polite salutation of ‘ O-hi-O” was 
invited by the mistress of the house 1 made myself 
quite at home, and exercised my small stock of Japanese words, which became 
rapidly increased under the tuition of a fair instructress, who, sitting beside me, 
took care that I pronounced each word. I, in my turn, taught her some 
English, which she pronounced correctly and with emphasis, I could not per- 

present; they were too much afraid of the 


suade my friends to f 
women took me by the arm, and, leading me toa 


accept Of al 
government spies: one of the ing 
iduals who had tollowed my footsteps, and were 


window, showed me two il 
now within a few paces of th cooks were busily employed 
preparing din xpected customers. The same cleanliness which 
characterises all tl operations might be observed in the process of cooking: 
1 stream of water passed through a large trough in the kitchen, and in this 


An 
fish and vegetables were carefull) lst, on a white deal table, sweet- 


; : es ; 
to be seated, and take tea. 



























meats of many descriptions were being prepared. 1 remained here for an hour, 
by which time the visitors wer¢ wing rather numerous; and, though polite, 
were rather curious in exam ry portion of my uniform. I returned to 
the town by an r ro! t with some messmates, who were just 





going on board. 


Here is another ple 


sant sketcl 





We paid a visit to the 


jolly hos 
whom, 


7 » fair dames of the inn—o 
she had Ik 


; . 1 for my return, and had rea 
kitten for me: for which I thanked the fair 





by-the-by, said 











creature, telling her I should tak 
another opportunity for calling for her present. We pursued our peregrinations 
through the garden, and suddenly came upon a social party of Japanese ladies 
and gentlemen at tea pretty summer-house. We ed to them on passing, 





and, as we did not wish to intrude upon their privacy, were about to withdraw, 
when a young gentleman arose, came towards us, and begged us to enter and 
partake of some tea. We gladly acceded to his request, and were soon at ease 
with our new acquaintances. Small square tables of lacquered ware, about 
foot and a half in height, and six inches square, were placed on the r 
the cups of tea, sweetmeats, cakes, and 
lacquered bowls of rice and fruit. Four married ladies sat together on one 
and near them an old gentleman ; opposite sat a young Japanese officer and t 
young ladies, one about seventeen years of age, the other about twenty: the 
latter were very pretty. We little dreamed of seeing such beauties in this 
retired spot; their skins clear and white as that of a Circassian, with a healthy 
blush on their cheeks, which required not the assistance of the rouge-box; finely 
arched brows over bright black eyes, which grew brighter when the owners 
became animated, and were shadowed by long curling eyelashes; noses small 
but straight, one bordering on aquiline; small, well-cut lips, surrounded by 
éven rows of teeth of pearly lustre. Their jet black hair was brushed from the 
sides and back of the head, and fastened in a knot on the top of the head, by a 
fillet of pale pink siik. The elder was the handsomer of the two, and the chief 
object of attraction to the young officer, as he frequently gave us an opportunity 
of observing, by placing an arm around her waist, and looking lovingly into her 
eyes. There was gracefulness in all her attitudes, especially when she took up 
4 guitar at the request of her lover, and played a few airs fur us; but the 
masic was rather monotonous and without barmony: at least, our dull ears 
could net detect any. She accompanied herself in a song in a falsetto tone: a 
Species of whine, not altogether so discordant as that of the Chinese, yet 
merely bearabie from its strangeness. ‘Ie sister now joined in a duet, one 
endeavouring to outshriek the other. Our elder hosts were in raptures witb the 
performance, and they wondered at our stolidity; but our ears had been accus- 
tomed to the music of Grisi and Mario, and could not endure even the finest 
of Japanese singers. 

In September 1856 the expedition visited Nagasaki, and, upon an 
attempt on the part of the Japanese to prevent it from entering the 
recone, Admiral Seymour quietly but firmly effected an entr 
orce, 


















Japanese; these 





supported 














ance by 


,.0@ the evening of the Srd we entered the Bay of Nagasaki, with H.M.S. 
W inchester in tow. We found the objectionable line of janks still obstructing 
the passage from the middle to the inner harbour; so leaving the Winchester as 
close as possible to the junks, we returned to take H.M.S. Pique in tow. 


Daring our absence His Excellency Sir Michael Seymour despatched a mes- 
“enger to the governor of Nagasaki, requesting that the obstruction should be at 
“nce removed, in order that her Majesty’s ships might anchor in the inner 


| 
' 
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harbour, according to the treaty; he also intimated that if his request was not 
granted within one hour, he would be compelled to force an entrance. The 
governor and all the officials treated the admiral’s demand. in their usual style 
of equivocation, making many excuses, and saying that Sir James Stirling 
never made so unreasonable a demand ; little dreaming that the admiral wonld 
surely keep his word with them. On our return with the Pique, the admiral 
signalled to proceed to the inner harbour, leave the Pique at anchor, and return 
for the Ve were anxious to see if those frowning batteries, whic! 
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sah 
Winchester. 


























towered one above the other on each side of us, would pour forth a m rol 
salute. Spy-glasses were pointed in all directions, but we coul t the 
slightest move on the part of the Japanese towards the guns. Steaming at 
fair rate, onward we went: the connecting chain between tw f the j 
snapped asunder as we touched it; then the lower yard caught the masts of t! 
junks on each side. The junk on the port side tottered, struggled, heeled over 
and went down, soldiers, armament, and all. We dragged the other, attache 
by its mast to the yard, abreast of the Dutch factory, then cast off t! 
and returned for the flagship. Meanwhile the Japanese in the in 
gathered themselves up from their watery resti e 1 reached tl 
nothing the worse for a slight wetting. The Wi ter anchored near a I 
frigate, which was c fore tl l f Dezi flicials i 
visited the ships, our forcibl , r 
intimated to the admiral } regret that we f 
the junks, and promised that futur | 1 ld t 
approach of any of her Majesty’s ships of war. 

The concluding pa of the volu ( sting pa 
ticulars respecting the government of Japan and the manners a 


4] ’ 
customs ol the people. 


NOVELS. 
A\ Life for a Life. By the author of “ John Halifax, Gentlemar 








London: Hurst and Blackett. 3 vols. pp. 929 
Gilbert Midhurst, M.P. By Cuarues F. Howar l J. 
Hope. 2 vols. pp. 644, { 
Raised to the Peerage Novel. By Mrs. Octavius Frere Owen 
London: Hurst and Blackett. 3 vols. pp. 997. 
RESUME, WITHOUT PREFACE, our review of tl 





TE 
W E : 
arrears of the season’s novels n¢ 


To ** A Life for a Lift our capit il 


volumes, each containing more than three hundred pages. 


v lying befor 
bjection is that it is in three 
Lhe story 


is so exceedingly slight and the dramatic incident so very weak, that 
4 4 aad “ . 1 ° } 1 4 - 4 . > ly 
there is scarcely enough to seize and hold the attention of the reader 


though one short volume; yet here we are compelled to wade, painfull 
; 























and laboriously, over chapter after chapter of matt ilmost too good 
to be skipped, and yet not good enough to repay us { ergoing 
wearisome a process. It is indeed one of those hop 
mediocre books which present no salient points either for praise ot 
reprehension ; one of those very ‘ correct” and nproving ” pro- 
ductions which we read under a sense of duty, and drag through witl 
no hope beyond getting to the end of our task—something like a cor 
stitutional walk of ten miles along a flat objectless road, on lar 
cheerless day. It is the tale of a good very 1 teresting y 

lady who hates soldiers and moustachios, but who ¢ ve neve 
theless with a reg ital doctor with a patriarchal beard. This her¢ 
Dr. Max Urquhart, is the great character in the book, and what 
little interest there may be in it is centred in him, He is a philan- 
thropist, and has mat y new views on sal itary matters—or, rather, he 
cives the authoress an opportunity of ventilating some of her theories 
in that direction; but, like most of thes potless heroes of nov he 
has a secret sorrow at heart Chis, after much cir locution, come: 
out: twenty years before, in a drunken spree, he had been the cause 
of death to a young man, which young man _ turns < to have 
been the brother of his beloved, Miss Theodora Jobnston 
and consequently the son of 

beloved’s papa. Qut of this og 

to the misuse of ardent spu t 





by the reverend parent, t 
crime by three months’ resid 

however, his Dora will not forsak 

their own sake and ours, wh 

holy matrimony and packs the il 
This is re lly all the St y in 
being made up of “ reflect 

conversation. ‘There is indeed 


sisters of Miss Dora and their lovers; but they totally 


the attention for a moment, an encumber than 





thread of the drama, suc sitis. As for the reverend and 

parent, he is almost as pale and uninteresting a person 

be conceived, Poor and meagre as the materials for tl iovel are, 
the manner of putting them together renders them still poorer and 
more meagre: it is the old, and we had hoped abandoned, form of 
two journals. ‘His Story” and “ Her Story,” are the titles of th 
chapters all through the book, and we are treated alternately to a 
page from the “ Mes Larmes” of the sententious Miss Dora, and 


then one from the business-like note-book of Dr. Max Urquhart. Of 


course the former has plenty of sentiment, the latter an lance of 
wise saws. Whatthen? ‘This form of writing only tends to make 
what was dull before yet more intolerably weariful. Lest we 


> lor "na 
reader ceciae 


’ let > 5 
rment, let tine 


should be thought too severe in this jud 
i ugh ne arly a thousand 


whether this is the sort of thing, ] 





pages, that would by m pel s be cons d pleasant to have to 
go through? This is part of “ Her Story 
When we came home—Doctor Urquhart aud myself—! eft him at the door, 


and went up into my own 1 
In the parlour 1 fowad Colin 


Granton come to teamhe had missed me at 
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shurch, he said, and was afraid I had made myself ill; so walked over to Rock- 
mount to see. It was very kind—though, while acknowledging it, he seemed 
half ashamed of the kindness. 

He and Augustus, now on the best of terms, kept us alive all the evening 
with their talking and laughing. 1 all sorts of excusions—hunting, 





They planned all 
I g, and what not—to take place during the grand Christmas gathering 



























hich is to be at e Court. Doctor Urquhart—one of the invited guests, 
tened to all with a look of amused cc 
Yes—he is content. More thar cht his eye following me about 
room, we exchanged a smile—fri n affectionate.—Ay, he does like 
0 If I were a little younger—if e girl in curls, I should say hi 
3 fond” of me—*Fond of le phrase—such as one would 
ise towards a dog or cat or bird. nee between that and the holy 
words, ‘‘ I love”—not as silly youn, \ in love”—but ‘ Zlove;” 
with all my reason, will, and strength; with all the tenderness of my heart, all 
veren my} 
Be quiet 1! 1} as J before—naught to do wiih 
thi 
lhe evening pas uway pleasar and calmly enough, all parties seeming 
ni y +) 
a U 
H Mid} M.1 1 b orse than this last; for 
] r political novel—a novel with- 
, a ] | x but a series of 
prosy tal LY I Mo itag 1 a Truffles, : Thimbles and the 
mse] ] I Mid M.P young legislator, on the 
0) it f principl Did it 1 t Mr. Charles 
[ ara wi l ( I V | made less O by 
¢ put into the mouths of ] s of ins le dulness? The 
n ? 1 bh s | tha ] l 1 
rh ‘I I IU 1s ¢ ) le agrees wit! he young 
l he y - i regard in-and- 
the R Is,—wl repres ive, Mi 
{ rhilst u the it 
I ing ink I spi 
} ( ( 5 i Mi i ) i can ¢C) joy \ 
| oh at fi i the « ! as the fol- 
ig H i} if } ( D yhrey’s visit to 
{ eland will testify | ) ! ingenuity to 
: 1) Du ii ¥ yo A Dul he 
shen t fy line «a MH ) and ying unm 
things ha hi ! 
For bef ery ¥ of vulg ation 
a ! f } muts we ispatchec tl 
? rel} tic t ‘ man's a } 
rer had t! t ! in sight tha e may L ex 
sai" tied f Clevel rembling witl 
endued ems t I ind y t in trep atior wi 
Hall. Presently the car ‘ it th igust presence drew up majes- 
tically at the « t t y stily pulling off his shees and stock- 
mes before the whole assembly,.ane: ple imitated by all his adherents, read an 
uldress to the ing « May it please-your Royal Highness, we, the 
mdependent burgesses of Cleveland, your most abject and most abandoned 
" lo implore your Royal Highness, in your august clemency, to receive 
; liberties of tl wn, and to deal with us ac gto your Royal 
ligh ‘ 1 will and pl " After this manly i ied speech, the 
Mayor and all tl le prostrated themselves at full length, and refused to rise, 
beseeching his Royal Hight to give them one-kick for the mere honour of 
the thing. Then the De Vicks, the Gurgoyles, the Tephams, the Du -Barrys, 
the } igleaves, the Greena res, tl H , the Calcrafts, 1 the Dickeys, all 
with one accord prostrated themselves with the utmest humility and confusion 
offace, and forgetti ll their radicalisms, flippancies, and independent speeches, 
laid themselves in the dust, groaning grievously, and commenced to lick old 
Dake Humphrey’s | In the evening came the dinner. Gilbert, who had 


never been to a toad feast, anxious to go, and resolved to do so, but not 


WAS 


without a previo bate with himself as to whether his conscience would allow 

im to joininso profanea meeting; having, however, satisfactorily argued this piece 
of casuistry both pro and con, he determined to g Of the dinner we shall say 
nothing,save that that delicious reptile the toad was eaten in every variety of form 
and condition—hashed, fricasseed, devilled, baked, boiled, roasted ; an inexhaus- 
tible dish, taken in all forms, adapting itself to all tastes, never was grateful 





food so heartily enjoyed ro say that the generality of the company over-ate 


themselves would be perhaps somewhat unpolite ; but to say that poor old Duke 
Humphrey was so crammed and gorged that he dare not leok a toad in the face 
for-six months afterwards is merely asserting a fact. ‘His physician said he 
barely saved his ] that occasion, and held up to him the royal example of 


Henry and his lamp: But the comparison was not thought so apt as it 
ight have been, bec Henry, according to veritable history, ate of his own 

free will, and was in PT reer pe gem tang A 
free will, and was in ¢ eso ashamed of himself that, says our friend Mr. 
Pinnock, with his usual pathos, “‘he was never seen to smile more; " whereas 
poor old Duke Humphrey ate agai ill, and out of sheer good humour, in 
order to appease the loyal inhabitants of nt borough of Cleveland. 
No interest in 
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\aised to the feerage;” on the contrary, there 
tand : : . . . } 
point and as many “ si as are to be found in the most highly- 

] R ) 4 z . 
spiced Adelphi melodrama me of which, by the way, the tale 


marvellously resembles. Here we have the spoilt child of fortune, 








Mrs. Owen’s novel, 
is as much dramatic 


need to complain of want of 





uations 


who contracts a secret marriage abroad; the scheming mother at 
home, who has set her heart upon her darling’s advancement by 


making a great match; the discovery of the mésalliance - plots with 
various villains to deceive both husband and foreign wife, and even- 
tually a fashionable bigamy ; by-and-by the accomplices grow 
exigéante, and the ambitious mother finds herself in such a terrible 
mess that the moral may be fairly drawn, teaching the danger to ladies 
of fortune and position in consorting with rogues and criminals to 
meddle with the marriages of their sons—a crime which perhaps is 
not of common occurrence, and is not, therefore, very dangerous to 
the well-being of society. Then we have scenes in “plenty ; scenes 


with the deserted wife; scenes with the villain Rusé Malvoisin, who 
her, and plays her for the furtherance of his 


gets control over 








own wicked plots; a scene in which the young hero saves the life of 
the fair Lady Fanny Denham, whom he is afterwards unwittingly to 
entrap into marriage, his true wife being yet alive; scenes of love and 
hatred, of plot and counterplot, of mystery, murder, coining, gambling— 
of, indeed, almost every phase of our boasted civilisation. If we were 
asked whether the style might not be improved and the pruring-knife 
judiciously used to take off a few of the more exuberant sprouts of 
fancy, we might be inclined to reply that that is so; but, nevertheless, 
we must pronounce this to be a very readable book. Some of the 
scenes, such as that in the New York gaming-house, and the terrible 
explanation between Darnley Sheffield and his mother, are told with 
uncommon dramatic power. 


A Glossarial Index to the Pr Literature of the Thirteenth 
Century. By Hernert Coreripce. pp. 102.—We can best explain the 
purpose of this little work by quoting two or three sentences from the 
preface. Mr. Coleridge says: “The present publication may be considered 
as the foundation-stone of the historical and literary portion of the Philo- 
logical Society’s proposed English Dictionary. Its appearance in a 
separate form has been necessitated by the nature of the scheme on 
which that work is being constructed. Without entering into details, it 
will be sufficient for the present purpose to mention that the raw material 
of the dictionary, the words and authorities, are being brought together 
by a number of independent collectors, for whom it is necessary to pro- 
vide some common standard of comparison. . . . . This standard for 
works of earlier date than 1526 is furnished by the following pages.” W< 
need scarcely say that this book is quite unique of its kind, and likely 
to prove of the greatest interest to the student of early English litera- 





ture. 
A Familiar History of British India, for the use of Colleges 
Schools. By J. H. Stocqueler, Esq. (Darton and Co.) pp. 196.—Mr 


says that while preparing some of his pupils for military and 


Stocqueler 
in India he was struck with the extraordinary imperfections 


civil servic 





of the ory of India prescribed by the late East India Company for 
the can tes for their services, and still continued in use. He has 
rccordin written this little volume for the special use of schools 





After ha 
speak in it 


ing perused the greater part of it with tolerable care, we can 
I ’ 


g 
favour. It is very accurate without being a dull catalogu 
d at the same time the style is lively and pleasant. 


of facts, an Of cours¢ 
pretend to give a very full account of India. 





it does not More advanced 
students will have to go to such works as those of Elphinstone or Mill 


but yet the beginner will have commenced well if he have mastered thii 
very useful little manual of Mr. Stocqueler’s 


My Country: The History of the British Isles. PartI. By E. 8. H 
Edited by the Rev. Jonn Broome, Vicar of Houghton, Norfolk. (Wer- 
theim, Macintosh, and Hunt.)—This is the first instalment of “ The His 
tory of the British Isles;” four more parts are in due time to follow and 


complete the series. This little book, otherwise deserving of considerabl« 
praise, is written on a plan which, in our opinion, necessarily precl 
it from being impartial. It is written on Protestant principles, with 
especial object of holding up to animadversion Roman Catholicism. Wi 


nd 
uaes 
t 


this latter religion we have no sympathy whatever, but history is not thi 
place for polemics. What is it that utterly mars Dr. Lingard’s “ History 
f England,” and Miss Strickland’s (otherwise delightful) “Lives of the 
Queens of England”? Simply the gross partiality of each writer for all 
who professed the Roman Catholic creed. So, too, all books of histor) 
hitherto published with a special bias towards Protestantism have been 
failures, simply because the writers were not, and could not be, thoroug]!; 
impartial. Many persons, for whose opinions we have a great respect, 
will differ from us ; but we only state our honest convictions, With thi 
exception just mentioned, we are very happy to say a good word for thi 
modest little volume. 

The Art Journal contains an admirable engraving of Cope’s picture ot 
“ Wolsey at Leicester Abbey,” from the durin of Mr. W. Greatbach; and 
another of Rubens’s picture, “Summer Time,” by Mr. Wilmore. Th 
sculpture-piece for the number is from Stephens’s group, “ Maternal 
Love,” engraved by Roffe. The literary contents include the second part 
of the article on “ Ruskin v. Raffaelle;” the “ Last Hours of the Painters, 
by Mr. G. W. Thornbury ; the forty-sixth chapter of “ British Artists, 
their styles and character,” by Mr. Dafforne, the subject chosen being 
Henry Jutsum; the sixteenth chapter of Mr. Fairholt’s “Tombs of Eng 
lish Artists,” the subject being George Vertue ; and a continuation of th 
‘‘ Excursions in South Wales,” by Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

Bentley for this month commences with the posing query, “ Is the Peac 
peaceful?” We can only say that we heartily trust the affirmaur 
answer to this question may be the correct one. ‘ How the Major lost 
and won” is a lively story, which may be read at the sea-side when 
nothing better is procurable. ‘“ Ems and its neighbourhood” gives al 
account of a very pretty healthy town, where at the hotel one may liv 
with comfort for six shillings per diem. The writer exhorts persons no! 
to be terrified by Bradshaw, who stigmatises it as an “expensive place 
“ A Gouty Subject,” by Monkshood, is an entertaining gossiping essay 0! 
everything relating to that gentlemanly disease, the gout. The write! 
gives us glimpses of some celebrated sufferers, from Galba down t 
Horace Walpole. Other readable articles in Bentley for this month ar, 
“ Frederick the Great and Catherine II.,” and ‘“«M. Dumas in Georgia. _ 

Fraser for September opens with an article on Machiavelli and bis 
“ Prince,” explained and illustrated. It appears to have been written for 
the purpose of correcting some fallacies in Lord Macaulay’s essay. +" 
second paper, written by Mr. J. E. Cairnes, contains a most interestin2 
attempt towards an experimental solution of the gold question. 44° 
author concludes his essay with urging that the industrial development 0! 
the gold countries cannot be fully accomplished before one of two things 
takes place, viz., until either prices throughout the world rise in tl 
portion to the reduction in the cost of gold, that is to say, to double thei 
present amount; or until, owing to the exhaustion of the present gold- 
fields, gold can no longer be produced at its present cost. The whole 
subject is a most interesting and indeed momentous one, and that 1 
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other persons beside the political economist. Dr. Mayo contributes a 
letter containing some remarks on Mr. Buckle’s “ History of Civilisation.” 
Dr. Mayo, though terming Mr. Buckle’s work “ a magnificent contribution 
to the literature and philosophy of the age,” controverts some of that 
gentleman’s conclusions. The review of the “ Idylls of the King” justly 
commends Mr. Tennyson’s recent work, though otherwise, so far as we 
have obseryed, it is not superior to the majority of criticisms 
which have appeared upon the same subject. Mr. Chorley gives 
us some fresh notes on the national drama of Spain. A.K.H.B. 
contributes a most laudatory paper on the recently - published 
series of “Friends in Council.” Mr. Helps, if criticised at all in 
the pages of Fraser, would naturally, from the circumstance of his con- 
nection with that periodical, be more likely to receive praise than 
blame ; but we confess we were hardly prepared for the exceeding warmth 
of commendation which A. K. H. B. lavishes upon Mr. Helps’ very com- 
mon-place volumes. As—in opposition to the opinions of the Saturday 
Review—we think A. K. H. B.’s lucubrations in general very well worth 
reading, we are sorry he has not chosen a better subject for his pen. He 
utterly fails to convince us that the way in which Mr. Helps hunts a 
tedious platitude to death, spinning it out and refining uponit ad nauseam, 
is so attractive that no one in modern days can equal it. “ Much Ado 
about Nothing” is the title of a caustic and well-written article upon 
Mr. Cole’s adulations of Mr. Charles Kean. We may add that both the 
novels in Fraser appear to us to possess great merit. 

Titan for this month opens with a thoughtful though somewhat melan- 
choly essay, entitled “A Day’s Reverie in Westminster Abbey.” ‘The 
300k of Bradshaw” furnishes materials for a genial, gossipy article. 
Of “The Snake Charmer” we have been unable to read more than the 
first hundred lines, and even that was accomplished with some effort. 
“Walks about Windsor ” enables the writer to discourse, quaintly and 
pleasantly, about some of the personages who are historically connected 
with that pleasant locality. ‘Specimens of popular French Authors ” 





contains the translation of one of Balzac’s tales. We have, too, a lengthy 
instalment of “ Getting on.” The whole number is, we think, quite up 
to the average. 

The Universal Review is on the whole somewhat graver than most of 
its monthly contemporaries, although in this number we have the com- 


mencement of what promises to be an excellent novel. “The 
the Army” treats of that thrice-told tale, the disasters of the Crimea and 
the blunders of red-tapists. Neumann’s “ British Empire in Asia” con- 
tains a review of the two portly octavo volumes by that writer, lately 
published at Leipsic. ‘The Secret Literature of Russia” scarcely throws 
any new light upon the subject which it treats of. ‘ Civilised America” 
is a paper which reviews not only Mr. Colley Grattan’s admirable volumes, 
but also those of Dr. Mackay, the Misses Turnbull, &c. ‘ Most voyagers 
in America,” says the reviewer, “repeat the same thing over and over 
again. Weare rather tired of hearing that the hotels are of enormous 
size; that you can have your clothes washed by steam; that the lake 
steamers are the most luxurious in the world; that the ladies dress in an 
exaggerated style of fashion; and that most persons eat in a tremendous 
hurry.” We made use of similar language to this some weeks ago, while 
reviewing the Misses Turnbull’s work. The writer coincides, too, with 
what we said when we criticised Mr. Grattan’s work. The reviewer is, 
we think, rather too hard upon Dr. Mackay’s work. With the spirit of 
the entire article we thoroughly agree. The other articles in this number 
are: “The Shakespeare Controversy,” “Mr. Canning and his Times,” 
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FOREIGN 


PENINSULAR LITERATURE. 

( “ur Geschichte der Spanischen und Portugiesischen National- 
iteratur. (Studies relating to the History of Spanish and Portu- 
guese National Literature.) Von Ferprvanp Wotr. Berlin: A. 
Asher and Co. London: Nutt. 

HE RICH, genial, and catholic criticism of Germany has pro- 
duced few works richer, more genial, and more catholic than 
this. It is distinguished by an immense erudition, and by a truly 
loving appreciation of the literary achievements of Spain and Portugal ; 
but yet it is strictly just and impartial, and is free from those foolish 
exaggerations to which dainty gleaners though not robust sowers and 
reapers in the same field are so prone, such as placing Calderon 
above Shakespeare, and enthroning the “ Poema del Cid” beside the 

“lliad.” It may be doubted, notwithstanding the welcome given to 

Ticknor’s History, whether the literature of the Peninsula has as many 

students in England as it had thirty or forty years ago. Italian is an 

accomplishment, French a necessity, German a weapon at once and a 

storehouse ; except in rare cases, Spanish and Portuguese can only be 

poetical attractions which the poetical mind or the poetical mood 
alone can feel. The war in the Peninsula roused and kept alive an 
enthusiasm for the literary productions of the Peninsula; but after the 
fever of Wellington’s triumphs the spectacle of hopeless political and 
social degeneracy proved fatal to that enthusiasm. It was discourag- 
ing, also, that when England had so prodigally expended her blood 
and treasure for the deliverance of Spain ‘and Portugal, these 

Countries should rush into an intellectual bondage to France, their 

ate oppressor, and surrender a heritage as precious as freedom. 
Recently there have been signs of intellectual independence ; 

pain and Portugal have discovered how vast and valuable 
their own literary treasures are, compared to those of the land 
they were silly and craven enough to imitate, and editions 


Studien 


eee 


f 
| perhaps somewhat too grave, is marked by considerable thought and 
i 


“The Man of Mystery,” “The Session.” The whole number, though 


earnestness. 

The Englishwoman’s Journal commences with a thoughtful article on 
“Insanity, its Cause and Cure.” “Infant Seamstresses” is a strong 
appeal in favour of those hapless little labourers who labour a good 
many hours more than nine per diem. ‘“ Women in Turkey” and the 
“Life of Margaret Fuller Ossoli” will both well repay perusal 

The National Magazine, in which politics are wisely ignored, contains 
several very readable papers. The tales, reviews, and poetry are all of 


We have a fresh instalment of Mr. Robert Brough’s novel, and the last 
paper but one of Mr. Sutherland Edwards’s very entertaining sketches 
and studies in Russia. We have, too, the first moiety of a story by Dr. 
Doran; and Miss Isa Craig furnishes a song which has at least the merit 
of being very short. 

The Constitutional Press contains the continuation of “Hopes and 
Fears,” by the author of “The Heir of Redcliffe.” This novel as it pro- 
ceeds decidedly increases in interest. “ Idylls of the King” is, of course, 
areview of Mr. Tennyson’s poem. The writer, after finding fault witl 
the styles of Lord Macaulay, Messrs. Ruskin, Carlyle, Dicker: 
Thackeray, sums up with the declaration “that the only p 
influential writer of undefiled English is Mr. Tennyson.” 
“Latin words (in the “ Idylls of the King”) are frequently used ! 
real and simple meanings—the meaaing they had before uneducated 


| 
| 
| 
| rather more than average merit, and some of the engravings are excellent. 








members of Parliament and newspaper editors got hold of them.” We 
should imagine the “‘ Biography of Mr. Charles Kean” in these pages had 
received a blow by the publication of Mr. Cole’s laudations of that actor 
Other articles are: “The Ghost of Holloway-lane,” “ Church-rates,” “ Th 
Morality of Public Men,” and “ The Rhyme of the Session.” 

Messrs. Hurst and Blackett have added to their ‘“ Standard 
Library 7 I lé Mem urs Of Adam Gram Oo} M S$? 4 Lil 
Chronicles of the Borough of Fendie, by the author of “ Lillies! 


utiful and readable reprint of this excellent tale, with an illustration 


by Birket Foster.——We have also received : A second edition of P 




















Flouse Academy. By the Author of “Mary Powell.” (Arthur Hall, 
Virtue, and Co.) Reprinted into one handsome volume.——A nev 
tion of The Comic Sketch-book; or, Sketches and Recollections. By John 
Poole, Esq. (Routledge, Warne, and Routledge)—WD : 
Lou By Frank Fowler. (Rou A collection of sketches 
ind more or less comic papers, re] the most part from the 
Weekly Mai Recreative S (UI nt ge.) An 
1dmirable and most interesting Bul xX 
(Seeleys.)——The Victoria (St. L . (Printed la} 
A brief but interesting account of the magnificent bridg Mr 
Robert Stephenson over the great Canadian river, a work of engineering 
which puts even the great Menai suspension bridge in the shade.—— 
The Builders’ Strike: Trial and Verdict in the great case of Pot t 
ersus Wallop. (Ward and Lock.)—A serio-comic argument against 
trades unions, putting the matter into a very nd 
common-sense form.—A Few Words on behalf P 
Union Houses. (Bell and Daldy.)——A third edition / 
Religion, and other Poems. By P. D. Hardy, M.R.LA D 
Hardy and Sons.j—A collection of very creditabl l 
col pe sitions. ——Our National Defences ; vhat ai 
Wilson.) 


LITERATURE 


but forgotten authors have been multiplied One result 





doubt be, that English interest in the literature of th 
Peninsula will revive and be more deep and earnest than it has yet 
been. It will probably be long, however, befor« English interest 
approaches the depth and thoroughness of German sympathy, 


whereby it strangely happens that Germany has studied more, knows 
better, illustrates and interprets better, the literary utterance of Spain 
and P This is not a solitary example. It is 
not Ex ’ Anglo- 
Saxon lan 
literaturs 
than to native scholarship. 
i 
language and literature worthy of both, 
for us the service which “has done for other nations, ignorant, 
or indol indifferent in regard to their glorious past. It 
is perhaps well that, from her mental hospitality and her many- 
handed untiring laboriousness, Germany, amid so many gigantic tasks, 
should be willing to achieve one task more,—that of tracing all the 
languages and literatures of the earth from their most rudimentary 
forms to their most perfect development. Immense is the gain in 
comprehensiveness and profundity, in accuracy of detail, in minute- 
ness of analysis, in fertility of suggestion, in ingenuity of conjecture ; 
but far more important is the gain in that spiritual brotherhood 
through which, and not through a vague cosmopolitanism, mankind 
must at last in every clime attain a common civilisation, wherewith a 
pregnant individvality would yet in every instance be compatible ; 
for that alone ca i 


yrtugal than themselves. 
slish but German scholars who have done most for the 
suage and literature. And there is scarcely a language o1 

» world which has not been more indebted to German 
We have as yet no history of our own 
and Germany will have to d 


1 
in th 
In wn 


ent, or 


be a true and divine civilisation whereby indivi- 
duality is recognised and nourished. 

Nations should keep their characteristic features, without 
fidelity whereto there can be no freedom ; but this does not 
imply either a sectarian feeling or a proud isolation, with -which 
patriotism, like religion, is so often confounded. As respects lan- 
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convey from lip to lip, from ear to ear, from 
ye to eye — what they transmit from age to age — sectarianism 
and isolation are falsehood and folly ; inasmuch as all sound 
and penetrating research carries us to certain primeval and primor- 
dial centres of thought and speech, from which the loneliest and most 
dis tant ray, ideas the most singular, words the most diverse, must 
have travelled. This nations in their vanity forget, claiming as their 
own what has been a legacy to every tribe of men from remotest 
centuries. The encyclopedic grasp of German learning thrusts such 
vanity aside as if it were guilt and godlessness, and we are taught to 
find a new a nd sublime sense—the sense of most loving affinity in that 
Logos to which, as to Supreme Reason and Infallible Discourse, every 

listen that would view the universe as a symbol of the highest, 
ind as no enigma and tragedy. ‘Thus comparative grammar becomes 
worship, and has a mystic beauty which the mere 
suspects who treats letters and etm as dry bones to 


ages, what 


they 


ol 
=) 
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soul must 


kind of 


ever 


lant Nn 


ymmetrically arranged, instead of as germs to be unfolded into 
harmonious life. Now, it would a mistake to suppose that nations 
ire conf mselyes poorer when frankly admitting how much of 
their i wealth they have borrowed from other nations, how 
muc iave inherited from long-vanished times. ‘The oppo- 





: is signally the case. Contrary to the usual absurd notion, there 
is no fact so demonstrable as that originality may invariably 
measured by the power to appropriate and assimilate, But the assi- 
milation is indispensable. To appropriate and assimilate is genius ; 
to appr ropri ite without assimilating is mimicry or theft. Whenever 
the French have imitated, or been imitated by others, there has been 
)priation without assimilation. But England has the strength to 
whatever it has the boldness to appropriate; and the most 


IC 








appr 





original of writers, Shakespeare, may be called the great appro- 
priator—that is, the great assimilator. 
Next to our own “there is, perhaps, no modern literature so 


original as the Spanish, and perhaps, next to ourown, no modern 
literature has appropriated and assimilated so much. There are 

t Is enough for those of our readers who are acquainted 
only with English, but who have diligently perused whatever 
language related to or was translated from Spanish, 





in their own 


to determine this for themselves. The Eastern element will 
unquestionably be felt to have been the predominating one. 
He: came the sententiousness, the lyrical abruptness, the 
wild romance, the moralising on human life, so different from 
our Western reflectiveness, and the deep irony, the kin- 
dred to which our author can discern in nothing except English 
humour. This Orientalism has been disputed, for no other reason, 
probably, than its obviousness—to many persons in these days a 
reason overwhelming. But the Eastern element must not be limited 
to sway of the Arabs in Spain. The proximity to Africa, the 

lement of the Jews in countless hosts, the mad fertilising tumult 
of t Crusades, poured Eastern influences into the Peninsula, 
which rapidly ripened in the brilliant clime and under the flaming 
sun. 

The history of a country is in general that of a grand and valiant 


race. But the history of the Peninsula has been mainly moulded by its 
physical configuration, and especially by the chains of mountains which 
traverse it in direction, and which are an invincible obstacle to 
its unity. The Romans entwined themselves more livingly with Spain 

than with any other of the kingdoms they conquered, as is proved by 
the Roman maj the Spanish language, and by the an form 
of the Spanish countenance. But for this large blending of the Roman 
blood with the f the barbarians, Spain would have been th 
European lands in learning the arts of peace. Nowherc, 
could the masters of the world pass, nowhere « 
rendering Right sacred, as well in its legal shape as in its 


every 


esty of Rom 
blood 
slowest of 
however, 
without 


NAC, 


moral ele 


vation and ate gency. The irruption of the Germanic race 
into Spain added the id f Freedom to the idea of Right. But it 
was with he advent of the Arabs that culture began. That the 


Spaniards proper gave back aprere -d what they had received is true ; 
it is not, however, just, because they did so, to deny the original gift. 
Indeed, all culture seems to have marched from East to West, from 
North to South, and then, after undergoing infinite tr ansfi gurements, 
to have journeyed back. This puzzles the c rdinary inquirer, t! hough 
it ought rather to be a light and a guide to him. The want of pro- 
portion, the huge, the fabulous, the monstrous, the chaotic, which 
mark the Middle Ages, are Oriental exaggerations stopping to give a 
farewell performance ere returning to their home in India—that inex- 
haustible mother of myth and song, and adoration, and dream. 

In the Pyrenean peninsula there had been Pheenician and Greek 
and Carthaginian settlements, and on the downfall_of the Western 
Empire the Stevians prepared the way for the Visigoths, these 
for the Saracens. » The literature also of ‘Northern Sp: iin was in many 
points identical with*that of the South of France; so iden tical j indeed, 
that it would frequently be difficult-even for an able scholar like Fer- 
dinand Wolf to say which first bestowed, in a continual reciprocit 
But, spite of f settlements, and conquests, and the enriching force of 
intellectual intercourse, on n any a mountain height and in many 
an inaccessible fastness the ancient Celtiberian race may have 

kept an impregnable footing, treasuring there customs and tradi- 
tions singularly contrasting with those brought to the coasts and the 
valleys by commerce, by war, and by poetry. .Granting this, however, 
there would here by be a new proof that the Eastern element had held 
in the Peninsula an omnipotent dominion, forasmuch as the Celti- 


and 








————— 


berians, like the family of nations to which they belonged, were in- 
ter isely, tenaciously Oriental. Communism and clanship are very 
much the s: ame thing, and perhaps clanship is the only possible form 
of communism. The traces of the clan are wee Sh visible 
Spain; the instinct of the clan survives. But the clan here wa; 
plainly of Celtiberian growth, which means that it was an Oriental 
fact. The Sclavonic races attempted, and in some measure achieved, 
a kind of communism without either chieftain or clan. The Germani 
races had chieftainship without either the clan or the communism 
In the Celtic races the clan is so communistic in its deepest life, that 
it can often xllow the communistic organisation to be somewhat loos 
—can sometimes dispense ith the chieftain. Now the Germans— 
who, not from vanity, but from real earnestness and faith, are incli: 
to ascribe whatsoever is best in Europe to German influence—m 
Germany the mother of those communal and political privileges 
maintenance of which the Spaniards so desperately battled ag 
successive despots. German freedom had its empire, 
















no doubt, 








But far stronger was Celtiberian clanship speaking from 
rocks. This is not a wmatter for theoretical disputation « 
paradoxieal assertion. There are literatures which are, or : 
least which appear, almost unafiected by climatic peculiari- 
ties and political catastrophes. The Italian literature seem 
naturally the offspring of the Latin as if there had never been 


ingle revolution in Italy. But the history of the Peninsular litera- 
tures is the history of political vicissitudes. Jagged as the Sierra, ho: 
as the Sun, if they are born of the Sierra and the Sun they wer 
moulded by ceaseless commotions. They draw us toward them } 
three seductions: sonorous grandeur of language, romantic opulence. 
and gorgeousness of colouring. ‘The first is Roman, the second Cel- 
tiberian, the third Saracenic. One power mingling with the mor 
worldly powers in the literary development of the Peninsula we can- 
not overlook; that power was the cloister. In Spain it had 
character altogether apart. As a part of Spain was Cas oe or t] 
land of castles, so the cloister in Spain was the castle of 
was not alone a place of retireme nt and repose ; it was a bulwark 
raised on high to defy every foe, both seen and unseen. Hence 
mysticism which is not like the mysticism to be found in any on 
land or religion—a mysticism lofty, ecstatic, but seldom pri ofounc 
mysticism wherein prayer appears as a kind of castellated veotibal ul 
to he: iven, and heaven as the castle of castles, secure for ever fro: 
devil and heretic. Outside of this elevation which distinguishes bot! 
the religion and the Hite rature of the Peninsula, these have a Guerill: 
aspect. What was the Inquisition but a Guerilla of the household 
a little teasing, sea. war waged against the home as by provi 
against province? And what mean the boundary lines which ow 
author establishes between popular poetry, artistic poetry 
poetry, learned poetry, except conflict of the Guerilla sort ? 
{t is probable that the literature of Portugal and Spain will 
important changes when these two countries relapse into their nat 
condition—are dismembered into an immense number of princi- 
palities, Under one government Germany would be the great con- 
servative country of Europe. Under one or two governme 
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peninsula is condemned to most tragic anarchy. This artificial unit 
must end. When on the Penir isnlar soil Moor fought with Mo: 
Christian with Christian, and Christian with Moor, Spain and Port 


gal were much more faithful to their spontaneous vitality than now 
Leaving, however, the Future to work out its own destiny, and con- 
fining ourselves to what has been, without speculating on what oe 
be, we thank our author for enabling us to behold so clearly t 
unfolding of the Peninsular mind of which we can ascertain * solut 
nothing “from hi sty, shallow, rhetorical compilations ike ke that 
Sismondi, 


FRAN ICE, 
Notes from Paris 


on Literature, Art, the Drama, &c. 
Paris, September | 
ESSRS. FIRMIN DIDOT have issued a new edition of the complet 
poetical works of the Polish patriot Adam Mickiewicz, who was 


oe 


\ 


formerly professor of Sclavonic languages and literature in the Colleg 
of France. It is translated from the posthumous edition, of the authors 
works published in 1858, by Christian Ostrowski. The present issue 
contains scme poems not published in any former edition, and also the 
passages suppressed by the Russian censors, The work is in two smal 
volumes, the first containing the sonnets, hymns, and miscellaneous poems. 

“Les Aieux,” and the Lithuanian legend entitled “Grazina;” and the second 
“ Konrad W allenrod,’ >the “ Acts of the Polish Nation,” ‘and the famous 
‘“‘Thadée Soplica.” It is unnecessary to say anything of the works 0 

Mickiewicz ; that he was a true patriot was never doubted, and none ca! 
read either of his chief works, even in a foreign tongue, without pro- 
nouncing him a true poet also. 

Adam Mickiewicz died in November, 1855, in the fifty-fifth year of his 
age. He had previously been er nployed for ten years as librarian in 
arsenal of Paris, and was sent by the French Government to Constant 
nople to organise the Polish legions to be employed in the Crimean war, 
and his life is believed to have been sacrificed to the work he had under- 

taken. 

As regards the translation into French, the poems must necessa rily 
have lost some of their charm by being rendered, not only into another 
language, but also into prose ; but the translation was a labour of me 
undertaken by M. Ostrowski, whose reputation as an original writer stand . 
high, and be has succeeded in producing, if not an exact counterpart 0! 
the original, a very elegant and spirited work, which will convey to t howe 
who are not acquainted with the language of Poland's national poet 4 
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vivid notion at once of his patriotism and poetic power, and at the same 
time charm them with the purity and elegance of its style. 

The linguistic prize founded by Volney was given to M. Buschmann, 
author of a work on “The Influence of the Aztec Language on the 
Dialects of Central America.” M. Lenormant’s paper attracted con- 
siderable curiosity ; and amongst other conclusions put forth was, that the 
ancient Scythians of Darius and Mithridates had nothing in common with 
the Cossack or Tartar races, but had in fact the same origin as the finer 
European families. This opinion was supported by reference to a golden 
vase discovered in the tomb of Persizade, a Scythian king, contemporary 
of Alexander, and who died in the year 310 before Christ. On this vessel 
was a series of figures in bas-relief, beautifully executed, representing a 
Scythian king surrounded by his officers and attendants. 

But the event of the day was the recital by M. Viennet, with great 
animation, of his Epistle to his Fourscore Years. How few octogenarians 
retain the power of penning, and still more of declaiming, such lines as 
she following: 









J’ai vu dans quarante ans de changemens sinistres, 
Passer dans nos palais cent quatorze ministres. 
Sur la terre avec moi trente-deux sont restés ; 

Ils diront si ma voix les & jamais flattés. 

Alarmés d'un discord oi: s’abimait la France, 

Du passé, du présent, je révai l’alliance 

“ Chacun, dis je, eut ses torts, ses erreurs, ses abus ; 
Mais chacun a ses droits, sa gloire, ses vertus. 
Prenons dans les deux camps ce qui fut juste et sage. 
Faisons la part du droit et celle du naufrage, 
N’ayons, pour vivre en paix sous la commune loi 

Ni roi sans liberté, ni liberté sans roi.’ 













Imprudent que j’étais, précurseur téméraire 

De ce juste milieu qu’a tué leur colére! 

L’un détestait nos rois, l autre nos libertés. 

Que pouvait la raison contre des entétés 

Qui, poussés par l’orgueil de folie en folie, 

Se perdant l'un par l'autre et risquant leur patrie, 

Devaient, aprés trente ans d'une guerre sans fin, 

De l’huitre et des plaideurs éprouver le destin ? 
It is unaccountable that these annual gatherings of the Institute shot 
held when everybody is out of town. The room was full, it is true, 
with one remarkable exception—namely, the chairs of the Academicians, 
many of which were vacant. But the Institute is not brilliant just now 
it seems to be going through an interregnum. 

The public exhibition of the works for the grand prize insculpture opened 
on Wednesday last at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. The exhibitions of 
paintings, engravings, and gems will take place during the current month; 
and the selected prizes and the works sent home from Rome are to be 
exhibited together from the 25th inst. to the 2nd October. 

Workmen are now being employed in the Rue de la Harpe in taking 
Jown the remains of the old College de Bayeux, founded in 1308 by 
Bishop Bonnet. The ogival gateway which opens on the street will be 
removed with great care, the historical capitals being very curious, and 
placed in the new square of the Palais des Thermes, with the Porch of 
Argenteuil, the evangelical animals of tle Tour St. Jacques, aud other 
antique specimens. 

The ruins of the old Palais de Thermes, built by Augustus Cesar, and 
which by the recent alterations face the new Boulevard de Sebastopol, 
have been tastefully arranged, a formal garden has been planted around 
them, and some pieces of ancient sculpture and fragments of architecture 
decorate and give a character to the spot. This palace used to be attri- 


















THE DRAMA, ART, 


THE DRAMA. 
HOU HAST IT NOW ; King, Cawdor, Glamis, all! as the weird 


women promised.” Banquet, Testimonial, Times’ leader, have 
crowned Mr. Charles Kean’s career, and that without his paying the usual 
penalty of death or even retirement from the stage. To pursue unde- 
viatingly a course of truth is a hard task, and no one is more severely 
tested in this respect than the uncompromising critic. The object of 
public attention, be he statesman, author, actor, or great criminal, is sure 
in his course, if he have money and tact, to make a party; and a small 
party, as we all know, can make a very great noise. They are restless, 
active, pertinacious, vehement, unscrupulous, bullying; and by dint 
of talking, dining, earwigging, bribing, puffing, and a constant succession 
of small arts, get up a factitious reputation or notoriety for their idol. 
Independent criticism is attributed to personal malice; lukewarmness is 
set down to a want of taste; and opposition of any kind is at last termed 
malignant enmity or insane eccentricity. When the public papers have 
been gradually sapped and mined by indirect bribes, extending from 
private boxes to the purchase of dramatic pieces for hundreds of pounds; 
when obnoxious and independent writers who would not falsify have been 
by intrigues removed from papers, and their fair professional course 
seriously interfered with—when the merit of all surrounding and assisting 
Parties has been sacrificed to a gigantic system of puffing the principal, 
and the invention of the mechanist, the art of the scene-painter, the taste 
of the decorator, the research of the antiquary, the skill of the stage- 
manager, and the genius of the musical composer, have all been absurdly 
agglomerated on one person to an impossible amount of individual 
merit—then springs up a sickly, rickety, mauufactured celebrity. The 
page and the policeman receive testimonials from the theatrical monarch, 
but the real assistants are ignored. They, it is said, are paid; and money | 
Stands in lieu of honour and reputation, which are sold to the employer. 
This system of manufacture is observable in other callings than the 
Stage, and strikes everywhere at the root of the healthy and vigorous 
exercise of genuine talent. 
The picture we have here drawn of the mode of manufacturing a | 








| buted to Julian ; but excavations made some time since revealed the fact 

of Augustus being the founder. The ruins form certainly the most 
interesting archeological monument in Paris. The improvements in this 
quarter of the city are proceeding with great rapidity. The buildings 
opposite the Palais de Justice are all cleared away, the quays are being 
reconstructed, and the new bridge, the Pont au Change, is to be finished 
within the year. The other new bridge, christened Pont de Solferino, 
opposite the Palace of the Legion of Honour, is a very handsome structure, 
and was opened, as was the new Boulevard du Champ de Mars, on the day 
of the entry of the army of Italy into Paris. To complete the notice of 
recent improvements, it may be mentioned that the Place Louvois, in the 
Rue Richelieu, where stood the theatre in which the Duc de Berri was 
assassinated, has been completely remodelled, and now forms a pretty 
garden for the use of the public; the handsome fountain in the centre, by 
Visconti, formed of colossal figures, representing the rivers Seine, Loire, 
Sadne, and Garonne, has been bronzed by the galvanic process, and pre- 
sents a very§ handsome appearance. It is surrounded by a border of 
flowers; the rest of the space is occupied by trees planted at long 
distances, and by parterres in the four angles. 


At last we have had the pleasure of seeing the “ Honest Women ” of 
the Vaudeville, and we must say that the difference between them and 
their predecessors on the same boards is not quite so great as that between 
Diana and Venus. The characters consist of four married couples and 
the mother of one of the ladies. The latter, by her own admission, is an 
exception to the general statement. The daughter is married to one man 
and loves another, and her husband is driven by disappointed affection to 
the very verge of suicide, when he discovers, by opening a letter addressed 
to his wife, that his rival is a man of honour, and has taken unto himseit 
a bride instead of stealing another man’s wife; a second couple consists 
of a jealous husband and a mischievous wife with a lover whom she holds 
in terrorem over her lord, but not master; the third pair is quite 
a model of conju icity, drawn in milk and water; whil 
the fourth is made up of a male dummy and a lady whose sole 
occupation seems to be to talk of the great danger she is in from 
] umerous admirers, and to declare her opin that a woman so 












ner n I 

placed can scarcely help falling. All talk so glibly about conjugal infi- 
delity that it is perfectly astonishing where honest women could have 
picked up such ideas, and still more how they can give utterance to them. 
The piece is nothing more than a farce in three acts, with m 

episodes, and it was played in intensely sentimental, c 
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style that brings out weak writing in the strongest 


possible rel 











ffect upon the audience resembles a good deal that which would be pro- 
luced by “assisting” at the funeral of an entire stranger; it depresses 
the spi ithout exciting the feelings. Such attempts at illustrating 
virtue only serve to show huw deep the virus has entered into French 
society, and the only possible effect that the repetition of such a play can 
have is to give greater zest to the p of » of the 

mélias” or Demi-monde class should 


‘Dame aux C: 





make all rid avoid the place where it is enacted, ¢ pretty nearly 


It is a long time since we 








the cas¢ ggarly 
account hes in Paris, and we thin] ieatre 
highly « tl ublic taste. Still every day we see “The 
Honest W n noun as the most remarkable production of the 
season, and so, in one sense, they are ; but it is to be hoped that they will 


mething quite as respectable and more entertaining. 


MUSIC, SCIENCE, We. 


modern reputation is by no means imaginary: for every instance we have 
given we have corroborative proof, and even of more direct influences. 
We are enabled to prove one case where money (a cheque for ten pounds, 
with the offer of twenty, or the naming the amount) was proffered to 
support this factitious system ; and although it was not offered directl) 
by the individual lusting after the praise, yet it was tendered by one not 
likely to waste his own money in bolstering up the celebrity of another. 
Other instances, pretty well authenticated, of a fourteen-guinea ring, and 
of sable boas to the wives of influential writers, are well known. Indeed, 
it is only the general mass of innocent readers—persons unused to such 
paltry proceedings—who do not know how the notoriety of conjurers, 
mediocre actors, quack doctors, and Jew slop-sellers, is manufactured 
in this modern Rome. What everybody writes (or nearly everybody) 
must be true! and, in spite of their own purer taste and sounder judg- 
ments, readers are silenced, if not convinced. Such a course is expensive; 
but there are many weak individuals who are consumed with a passion 
for celebrity in some particular calling, and will beggar themselves to get 
the mere semblance of it. The late George Stevens, a most accomplished 
scholar and man of fortune, thus ruined himself, and literally died 
a pauper from an insane desire to be esteemed a modern acted 
d®amatist : for which nature had not fitted him; intending him, indeed, 
for something much better—a real poet and a gentleman. 

The laurel or the oak-leaf thus won quickly withers. The fac- 
titious has no true vitality. The wine manufactured in the collar 
soon loses its bouquet, and does not improve by time. Time is indeed 
the remorseless and rapid consumer of sham celebrity. The strain 1s 
too violent, and the artificial springs that give a temporary elasticity to 
the seat on which the mock hero is throned get out of order, and are 
anything but comfortable. Like other theatrical properties, it soon grows 
dingy; the Dutch metal turns black, the velvet is moth-eaten, the crazy 
legs are broken, and it is thrown into a loft amidst similar lumber, the 
tawdry debris of factitious greatness. Its admirers rapidly forget their 
hero, whether he be a wanderer or dead, and he is thought of no more ; his 
eulogies having passed into waste paper, only te be referred to by the anti- 
quarian grub, time out of mind the recorder of such eccentric monstrosities. 
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The. managing career of Mr. Charles Kean came last Monday evening 
to a close, and was celebrated, by a house densely crowded, with strong 
marks -of-esteem and approbation. He closed nine years of management 
with a speech (given in full elsewhere) which was remarkable for that 
Iugubriousness which, seems: to be a constitutional infirmity with Mr. 
Charles Kean. .We heard him recite it, and were struck by the mournful 
tone he-uttered itiin. The words * incessant toil and intense anxiety ” were 
expressed with theearnestness of'a dying patriot who had liberated a nation; 
ind the “manifold difficulties and disappointments ” were alluded to with 
a clerical solemnity that’might have suited the pulpit of the most vener- 
able of our cathedrals. Tt is to be regretted that Mr. Kean has not in- 











herited more of his father’s lion-like energy, which never descended. to 
uint, but flamed and flashed with terrific energy at opposition and 
iculty. Mr. Macready, however, set the fashion of the Byronic dis- 
content on the stage, and Mr. Kean has unhappily continued it. “The 
plan ofa cheerful countenance,” we think, is much preferable, and’in the 
end is sure to win more genuine sympathy. Many persons deny Mr. 
Kean any clai 1 public approbation, because he is exacting in hi 
lemand for p This is not just, for he has carnestly fulfilled the 





mission he has set h tl 


imself; he has worked night and day at the elaborate 
illustration of some half-dozen of Shakespeare’s plays, and with an ardour 
ich a bibliomaniac might expend on literary illustration, or a collector 
Heber or Bernal on books and articles of virtz, Whether any one 
person understands any one line of Shakespeare better than when 
he began we doubt, although there is no doubt that many have 
a clearer notion of the aris, weapons, furniture, clothes, heraldic 
bearings, and ceremonies of the times of Richard IT. and Henry VIII.— 
knowledge which, though not necessary to the understanding and 
tudying human character and human emoti is still scholarly and 
namental. In this lineo ion he has been bounteous and zealous, 
md it is to be regretted that he has allowed his zeal as an antiquary and 
. decorator to interfere with his commercial speculation as a manager. 
But whatever may be the regret felt for Mr. Kean’s “manifold disap- 
pointments” in this respect, it should not make writers unjust to his pre- 
lecessors in the same line. It is not just in the leading journal of the 
day, knowing how widely its opinions and statements spread, to ignore 
the efforts of Mme. Vestris, Mr. Macready, and Mr. Phelps. Mr. Charles 
Kean has invented nothing, though he may have improved something. 


Yet this may be doubted, for the skilful in the arts know nothing in 
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scene painting that has surpassed (if even it has ever equalled) the 
illustration of “Love’s Labour Lost,” by Mme. Vestris; nor have we 
seen anything that surpassed in effect and correctness the senate scene in 
“Coriolanus,” and the Sicilian valley with the ebbing tide and dancing 


peasants in “Acis and Galatea,” under Mr. Macready’s management. 
Nor do we know that any one play, not even “The Tempest ” or “The 
Merchant of Venice,” exceeded, either in minuteness of illustration or 
variety and beauty of 











scenery, that of the revival of “ Pericles,” at 
Sadier’s Wells. Nor is it consistent with fact to say, “ Neither can we 
point to any living actor who has the slightest chance of succeeding him as 
the acknowledged representative of the leading characters of Shakespeare, 
or of approximating to his matchless Louis XI.” Such eulogy is wanton 
exaggeration or servile flattery. Mr. Phelps, with iy defects, is far 


nearer to Shakespearean delineation than Mr. Charles Kean, and h 


1a8 
greater physical and mental qualifications, as the impartial public declare; 


and had he had the same opportunity of appealing to the public, the 
same stage, the same courtly connection, he would indeed have 
cleaved the general ear and amazed the very faculties of eyes 


ind ears. Mr. Charles Kean is not “ the great tragedian of his day,” nor 





of any day. He has t a great decorating manager, and a clever 

worldly man, who has turned all his connections to good account. And 

indeed it is curious to observe how those who value their own reputation 
: ; 


and are careful what they say 


, studiously avoid all criticism on him as an 
actor. The 


, 7 ‘ 4 bd 
Dukely chairman a 


The cknowledges the fellow-Etonian, the 
scholar, and the manager, but says little about the actor. ‘The leader- 
writer (not the theatrical critic) is vague in his personal admiration. He 





tells us, indeed, that nobody can realise the great creations of S! 
“Of his own gifts as an actor we need not speak. We speak of 
a manager.” Mr. Kean, he tells us, ‘‘ has cleared the stage of its imper- 
tinences, vulgarities, anachronisms, and tawdry and promiscuous glitter.” 
We think Mr. Macready and Mr. Phelps had left few ¢o clear away ; nor 
are we quite sure but that some few of all these might have been detected 
even in Mr. Kean’s representations, But Mr. Kean has the superlative 
merit of having made supernumeraries and ballet girls virtuous. We 
hope It may be so; but we fear, notwithstanding the innocence of the 
Times’ writer, that a theatre is not the place for virgin delicacy and scru- 
pulous honesty. Female exposure and the loose morals of a show place, 
where all kinds of outcasts of other professions and callings are brought 
together, can never be cited as a region free from moral laxity. We are 
not special puritans, but we cannot consent to aid in confounding notions 
of right and wrong, and must declare that a theatrical life can never be free 
from the most dangerous temptations, especially to females. Mr. Kean is, 
we believe, a really good man and model husband, as he was a son ; but how 
far he can affect the 

Sad happy race, soon raised and soon depress’d, 

W hose days are pass’d in jeopardy and jest ; 

Poor without prudence, with afflictions vain. 

Not warn’d by misery, nor enrich'd by gain— 
we cannot say; but we think not to the extent the Times’ writer floridly 
asserts. 

Upon Mr. Kean’s merits and defects it is not now necessary to disser- 
tate, We think he has been singularly unhappy in two things—in a 
morbid tendency of disposition, which has induced him to crave unduly 
for admiration and sympathy; and, secondly, in being surrounded by 
injudicious or hollow friends, who have written his life, penned many of 
his criticisms, and involved him in absurdities and contests. We incline 
to think his great father’s opinion in the main correct, and that he was not 
intended by nature for anactor. His deficiency of voice, and his perpetual 
anxiety of feeling, prevented the production of any broad and grand 
effects, and gave a restless littleness to all his personations. His readings 
were in general good, and his conception of a character often so, but 














debased by the vice of point-making, although this error has latterly 
been much subdued. He was not only small in person, but in effect; the 


passion of a part never sublimed him, though it sometimes rendered hin ff 


intense,’ He was exceedingly painstaking ; and his passionate. effort, t) 
be a eelebrated actor carried him some way towards realising this, almog; 
delirious desire. We was, within certain limits, eompact and. effective, 
He nnderstood the business of the stage, thoroughly, and -fulfilled the 
effect he intended in all external particulars where his personal peculiari. 
ties did not interfere. , Thus.in “The Corsican Brothers”.and* Louis XI, 
ie was closely real and sharply effective... Viewed :as» an! artistic and 
soatic conception, the Louis XL. wanted dignity ‘and breadth.’ Tt’ lacked 
1@, boldness: of one used. from” his ‘cradle to power. “The ‘idealisation 
of ‘a character’ Mr. Charles Kean was totally deficient in. | Whatever } 
did that was clevér was‘always witbin the real and'the actual; and never 
was an actor pretending to celebrity, that we have seen, so totally withou; 
that indescribable faculty which sublimed and idealised;a part withou; 
lessening its reality, Mr. Kean, however, will still be amongst us, and, 
having descended from the throne and empire of management, remains 
to be criticised on his own personal qualifications. His management wil! 
be long remembered as the most elaborate, costly, and gorgeous thi 
treat metropolis has yet had. 


3 
A rather smart farce, though of the violent kind, 
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ras proditced at ¢ 


Strand on Thursday. It is entitled “The Goose with the Gold 
Egg,” which said goose, being far gone, is presented from one 


the other, until it is discovered that there is a pocket-book in it contain 
ing 400/., a wedding present from an aunt toa niece, This being found 








out, each bestower of the goose runs after it until it is traced to a dust- 
bin; when the 400/.. falling into the young people’s, hands the fare 
ends. Mr. J. Rogers and Mr. J. Clarke were capitally made up as two 


roguish attorneys, and as there is an opportunity for eecentric conduct 
and some display of character, they rendered it very amusing. They both 
played very cleverly, and elicited much genuine humour. The little 
piece is said to be by Mr. Augustus Mayhew, and it may be reported a: 
uproariously successful. 
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ART AND A ISTS. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
YA7E ARE REQUESTED TO STATE that Mr. Henry Tidley’s picture 
Wi The Feast of Roses,” exhibited at the New Society of Painters in W 
colours, has been purchased by the Queen. 

A private view of the annual exhibition of the Liverpool Society of Fin 
Arts will take place to-day, and the exhibition will be opened to the public 
Monday, Sept. 5, at the Queen’s Hall, Bold-st The exhibition promises 
be one of more than ordinary interest. 

On Saturday last the splendid picture of * 
the late Richard Westall, R.A., which 
‘ew months since, was replaced in its 
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Christ Crowned with Th 
was mutilated by some religio 
original position in All Souls 















Langham-place. The picture was cut in thirteen different places, and t 
orn down in strips in its most delicate parts, and across the head 
{the Saviour. When first scen after the mutilation, the general imy 
1 was that the picture was irretrievably destroyed. The Marylebone ve 





»", after very much consideration, resolved upon entrusting it for restora- 


tion to Mr. Farrer, of New Bond-street. So beautifully is the work of restora- 
tion executed that, notwithstanding the picture has been viewed in the 
strongest light, it is said to be impossible to detect the slightest trace of an 


flaw or injury. 

When a man has made an egregious blunder the best and bravest t 
can do is to confess it frankly, and after that the most prudent course is to say 
nothing at all aboutit. The Atheneum is determined, however, to take 1 
of these courses, but is, on the contrary, resolved that its piece of s 
about Mr. Maclise’s porte-crayon shall become historical. As we were the i 
top ut this Zapsus (for such at the time we believed it to be), it is but na 
that we should take some interest inthe matter. We donot go quite so far a: 
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Punch. We don’t believe that the Atheneum intended to insult Mr. Maclis: 
It was simply guilty of attempting a piece of pedantry and perpetrating 
blunder. This blunder it now is weak enongh to defend, and in the followisg 
fachj . 

ashion: 





Hoity toity, here isarub! Mr. Punch is vexed because we write English instea 
\f French—and his rage foams over two columns, beginning with a fresh and happ} 
uotation from Dogberry,and ending with a broad grin, the only laugh that brightens 
on his page. He is shocked at the idea of any one speaking of an ‘‘artist’s pencu- 
case ’’—mere English words; far better, he thinks, say porte-crayon; ana illustrat 
his own superior practice by scraps of Delectus Latin and chamber-maid Frenc 
Only fancy Punch defending the genius of Mr. Maclise and the merits of his great 
cartoon in Westminster Palace against the Atheneum! ‘The thing has one advantag: 
r most literary feats now done by Punck—it is droll. We dare assert that Mr 
ch never heard of this cartoon until he read in the Atheneum of its grand con- 
ception and powerful drawing. Mr, Punch has imagined the facts as well as we 
sneers” about which he writhes. Our old friend must keep his blood cool: 
man who churns his bile thins his wit. Let him remember that only the blac 
of fine temper is capable of a fine edge. 
This, indeed, is but very weak ‘“‘sky-blue”—a vain attempt to put asic 
the question by a fatuous gibe: “Only fancy Punch defending the genius ot 
Mr. Maclise! |. We dare assert that Mr. Punch never heard of the cartoon 
&e., &c. Remembering that the fine-art critic of the Times is notoriously 0 
of the most frequent contributors to Punch (is possibly the writer of the very 
article to which the Atheneum attempts to reply), and that there is in one 0 
Mr. Leech’s woodcuts more real art than ever the Atheneum wrote, this jest 15 
very sorry. Let that pass, however. What we wish to impress upon th 
Atheneum may be comprised within the following propositions: 1st. 





























That it is 
not ** English” to translate porte-crayon by pencil-case—because a porte-crayor 
a porte-crayon, an implement for holding chalk. 2adly. Crayon does not neces 
sarily mean a lead pencil, such as one puts into a pencil-case ; when that # 
intended to be specially designated the phrase crayon @ plomb is used. 3rdl) 
We will venture to say that no artist, or artist’s colourman, or any other per- 
son knowing anything of art or its processes, would ever think of confounding @ 
porte-crayon with a pencil-case. : 
It is stated that busts of Cicero and Agrippina, and a statue of Apollo, all in 
bronze, were found a few days ago in removing some earth for a road near 
Pompeii, and were placed in the museum at Naples. oy . 
It has been stated by a contemporary that a large staff of artists is at preseot 
at work, under the direction of Mr. Sang, in re-embellishing the ambulatories 0 
the Royal Exchange, one half of which has been already completed. The whole 
of the designs are perfectly new, and are executed in real fresco, the colours 
being applied to the mortar while wet, and absorbed in it as it dries. Crystal- 
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lisation takes place, and the work becomes part and parcel of the structure, per- 
mitting of the application of almost the rudest means in case it should be required 
to cleanse it frem time to time. Thus it will be seen that the most enduring 
pictorial mode of embellishment has been decided upon by the Gresham Com- 
wnittee, who were induced to adopt this style on being convinced of its adapt- 
ability to a London climate. This process of painting, as is pretty generally 
understood, requires great experience and the utmost care in its management, as 
tue labours of the artist undergo a great change by thie time the colours dry into 
the mortar, and the artist has therefore to anticipate the effect of his work. The 
impression upon entering the building is strikingly cheerful, producing, as it 
were, the effeet of a rich and harmoniously decorated skylight, through which a 
perpetual sunshine is being transmitted, and as the eye glances down the long 
arcades and up to the ceiling, with its varied, ingenious, and elegant designs, the 
most Puritan prejudice is compelled to acknowledge the power of form 
and colour in giving additional grace and dignity to even some of the 
pest of our architectural structures. The different walks of the mer- 
chants and their peculiar trades are in these new decorations much more 
readily recognisable by the coats of arms of the respective countries, and each 
particular trade is represented according to the ancient custom resorted to by 
the frequenters of the Royal Exchange. The late temporary decorations had 
little or no reference to this important question ; but now the coats of arms form 
the chief ornaments of the large arched panels of the walls, the borders of which 
are filled with a rich Raffaelesque margin upon a purple ground, intersected 
with emblematic medallions, the main or central leading colour being an aerial 
and sunny yellow of the most cheerful hue. Suspended clusters of fruit, with 
their architectural and ornamental accompaniments, call up recollections of 
similar works at the Vatican and other Italian buildings. It may be hoped 
that these successful experiments in the heart of the city of London will tend 
to give to this interesting art a welcome and enduring reception. While adver- 
ting to the redecoration of the Royal Exchange, mention may be made of the 
statue of the Queen in the centre of the quadrangle. The right hand, holding 
the iron sceptre, is corroded by contact with the metal, and two of the fingers are 
gone. The marble in parts yields even to the finger-nuils, showing that the whole 
is from an inferior quarry. If the same corrosion is going on inside, where the 
iron stays support the figure, the city may wake up one morning and find it 
prostrate. It has been suggested that a creditable statue might be erected 
ut of some of the Crimean gun metal, and probably this hint will be acted 
upon. 

A Paris correspondent, dating Monday last, states that the annual exhibi- 
tions at the Beaux Arts commence on Wednesday next, when the models sent 
in for the prize in sculpture will be open to the public, and continue on view 
for three days. The exhibition of paintings, engravings, and gem-cutting will 
take place on succeeding Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, and the prizes 
will be exhibited, together with the works sent home from the French school in 
ome, from the 25th of September to the 2nd of October. 

We gladly give insertion to the following letter, in the hope that it may pro- 
mote some useful discussion upon an interesting and important point : 

Srk,—Although no notice has been taken by Tue Critic of the deputation of 
architects to Lord Palmerston, seconding his Lordship in determined resistance to 
Gothic as being a most unfit style for the Foreign Office, you will, perhaps. allow 
me to express my opinion on a matter of considerable artistic importance. As two 
very cogent reasons for adopting Gothic are, that it is the one best suited, or, 
indeed, the only one suited to the particular locality ; and next, that it possesses the 
merit of being our “national ”’ one. Yet the latter plea falls at once to the ground 
when we look at the exceedingly un-English kind of Gothic proposed by Mr. Scott's 
design, which is such that it is likelier than not to be stigmatised as *‘ mongrel ”’ by 
those who practise, or else have studied and formed their taste and sympathies, 
upon our own medixval examples of it. Under such circumstances, Mr. Scott’s 
would be a rather hazardous architectural experiment ; and we cannot well afford to 
make experiments of the kind on such important occasions, and attended with such 
cost. Again, with respect to the locality, it may fairly be questioned whet! Mr 
Scott's Gothic would not rather jar than accord with that of the present buildings at 
Westminster. At any rate, comparisons would of a certainty be provoked between 
his work and that of Sir Charles Barry, that would be more or less damaging to 
either the one or the other. Now surely, if Gothic is to be affected for an extensive 
Government building in the immediate vicinity of the Palace of the Legislature, it 
ought to agree with the Jatter as to general physiognomy or style, though 
igted to it as regards pretension and ambitious ornateness.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

CRITO. 




















MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


ONDON IS BECOME A DESERTED VILLAGE! Its balls are desolate, 

4 its temples tenantless, and ‘ the harp, the viol, the tabret and the pipe”’ are 
as though they were not. The singing-men and singing-women that threw 
anxiety into a furor have abandoned, pro tem., the scenes of their triumphs to 
seek elsewhere a new renown, and peradventure something more material. 
But though to us they may be, as Hood says, ‘* dead as anything in existence,” 
we track their footprints hither and thither in paths newly channelled for seclu- 
sion, in the highways of fashionable resort, or commercial consequence; and 
(aus it will be until, tired of journeying over many lands, they retrace their 
steps, and buckle on their harness for a new Metropolitan warfare. Among 
the most noticeable musical events that have recently transpired, is the 
festival at Bradford, which commenced on Tuesday the 23rd ult., and extended 
up to Friday night, sans intermission. In order to complete a scheme devised 
on so broad a scale, it became necessary to draw largely on first class talent. 
tence the people of Bradford have had an opportunity of hearing most 
of the attractive celebrities. Great events often spring from trifling causes, 
Bradford, from small beginnings, has become a musical town of immense 
importance. In the year of the Great Exhibition it was resolved to erect a 





tink ait r ssi. ° : 
ts pie, and the Earl of Zetland laid the first stone. From this has arisen one of the 
nest music halls of which England can boast. The completion of the building was 


celebrated by a festival, and as the profits derived from it were devoted to a 
Craritable purpose, the inauguration proved in a twofold sense gratifying. 
(be Bradford festival henceforward became a national institution, one regarded 
by orkshiremen especially, with feelings akin to those that every true Briton 
possesses for the land of his birth. The programme of the third triennial fes- 
tival, that to which our remarks will now be more fully directed, contained so 
many choice items, that we must deal with it rather in the bulk than in 
Getail. On Tuesday evening “Creation” was submitted; and on Wednesday 
Morning Handel's “Te Deum ” and ‘‘ Judas Maccabeus.” Wednesday evening 
: concert. Thursday morning was devoted to “St. Paul,” and the evening 
0 oe miscellaneous concert. Friday morning was fixed for ‘ Messiah,” 
fond rethie for a new cantata with other music. From a first glance at the 
exthasite sc ore some curiosity will arise to ascertain why a festival on so 
quit tothe ia should commence on an evening. A ready solution to the 
venlnosa. * Phot the necessity for so doing in order to suit local tastes and con- 
with ‘$n «i € motive for selecting Haydn’s rich and glowing work to open 
in ese ve doubt a wise one, seeing that its popularity among all classes 
forts eighbourhood was a guarantee for giving to the introductory per- 

ance the greatest éclat. Bradford has obtained a decided repute for pro- 





ficiency in choral music ; this truth is patent to all who have heard the various 
bodies of vocalists grouped either to sing a delicate four-part song, or to give 
due effect to more colossal writing—equally up in both, so completely too, that 
many of our metropolitan societies might take note of them to great advantage. 
In order that no available point of interest might be overlocked, the solos and 
concerted music in the “ Creation” were more widely distributed than usual ; 
to Mme. Clara Novello were assigned the exuberant song of thanksgiving, 
“The marvellous work,” the beautiful descriptive melody, ‘‘ With verdure 
clad,” and the grand air, “‘On mighty pens.” In the third part, the soprano 
music was undertaken by Mme. Lemmens Sherrington. In both instances 
the enthusiasm of the andience towards the fair artistes frequently 
arose a trifle beyond “ concert pitch.” Despite, however, the applause awarded 
to Clara Novello, we must again protest against the interpolations and unjusti- 
fiable attempts to improve the ‘‘mighty master.” These sportings with the 
text, nay, departures from it, so audaciously thrown out, will, if not continually 
decried, bring about consequences really disastrous to music itself. Haydn, itis 
well known, took unusual pains with his “ Creation,” because he intended it to 
last a long time; and we therefore much prefer Haydn's refined gold to Novello’s 
gilding. Mme. Sherrington appeared to understand her part equally well, and 
treated its author and the public with more becoming respect. Mr. Sims 
Reeves sang “In native worth” as no other English singercan; but Mr. Wilbye 
Cooper was barely successful in the earlier tenor song, ‘‘ Now vanish.” In the two 
great airs, “ Rolling in foaming billows,” and “‘ Now heaven in fullest glory,” 
Sig. Belletti displayed the consummate musician and the finished vocalist. The 
whole of the bass music in the third part fell to the lot of Mr. Sant- 
ley, and, being admirably suited to bis style and voice, was performed 
to the general satisfaction ; consequently the “‘happy pair” came in 
for a full share of the suffrages of the evening. ‘The choruses were 
sung without a detectable fault or flaw—a proof of what may be 
achieved by a continuance of careful training. Wednesday morning’s 
work called for the services of eight principals; but, by some strange con- 
ception with reference to musical anachronism, the glorification came before 
the battle. Ofthe Dettingen Te Deum little is required in explanation of its 
characteristics; its recent performance at the Handel commemoration brought 
to light many hidden truths with which the world have now grown 
familiar. One thing is not, perhaps, so fully appreciated, viz., that 
Handel had his heart so much set on work, and had constructed 
it with such skill and completeness before a note was committed to paper, 
that scarcely an erasure was needed from the opening crotchet to the 
concluding breve. ‘ Judas Maccabeus,” though not the most striking effort of 
the great master, is far from being a puny one; it is redundant with lovely 
melodies, and exhibits in its vocal scorings workmanship of the highest order. 
Many circumstances which prompted Handel to compose this oratorio are grown 
out of date as historical records, and nothing now but the sheer excellence of 
the musie gives it a vivifying stamina. Few persons in these days know any- 
thing of the first book of Maccabens, or the Antiquities of the Jews recorded by 
Josephus, the materials from which the plot is framed. Among the sixty- 
eight pieces of music in the oratorio there are several constructed to 
last for all time, whether heard singly in the concert-room or ia their 
proper places in the drama; the duet “O lovely peace” will cease to charm 
when the land laughing with abundance becomes painful to look upon, and the 
valleys “smiling with wavy corn” are repugnant to the sense—not till then. 
The principals charged with the illustration of the bright points were Mme. 
Clara Novello, Mrs. Sunderland, Mme. Lemmens Sherrington, Miss Palmer, 
Miss Freeman, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. Santley. To 
Mme. Novello were allotted the recitative and air, ‘To Heaven’s almighty 
King,” “O Liberty,” “‘O let eternal honours,” and “From mighty kings ;” 
Mme. Sherrington, ‘O grant it, Heaven,” and “‘So shall the lute and harp ;’ 
Mrs. Sunderland had ‘' Wise men, flattering;” and Miss Palmer the preghiera in 
F which opens the third part. The concerted pieces were distributed among 
Mrs. Sunderland, Miss Freeman, aud Miss Palmer. Reeves was, as usual, great 
in “Sound an alarm; ” and the trio and chorus, ‘See the conquering hero,” 
provoked so strong a request for repetition that all rule gave way in deference 
thereto. Inthe evening nearly 3000 persons presented themselves—a greater 
number than on the opening night. The attractions included Mlle. Tietjens, 
who is entirely new to Yorkshire, Mme. Novello, Mme. Nantier Didiée, Sig. 
Giuglini, and Mme. Arabella Davison (Miss Goddard). Tietjens selected Mozart’s 
air, ‘‘ Non mi dir,” showing that she wished to be judged by a high standard, sinc« 
no one can hope to render such a composition with anytbing like a due effect 
unless there is a unity of refined sensibility and extraordinary vocal skill. The 
effort was quite worthy of the music, and Mlle. Tietjens was immediately 
enrolled among the list of first favourites. Mme. Novello gave the famous aria 
from ‘* William Tell,” “‘ Selva opaca” (actii. scene 2). ‘Lhis was beautifully 
discoursed and highly appreciated. Mme. Nantier Didiée shone conspicuously in 
the cavatina, ‘*Son leggiero nell’ amore,” from “* Maria di Rohan” (act ii. scene2). 
Giuglini relied on “ Della sua pace ;” while Reeves, by way of contrast, went to 
one of his favourite fountains, ** Phoebe, dearest.” Mrs. Sunderland came after the 
great tenor and the great applause, with ‘O, bid your faithfal Ariel fly.” This pro- 
duced another storm of plauditory approbation, and, as evening encores were not in 
the prohibitory rules attendant on the festival, the lady was recalled. Sig. Belletti 
treated the Bradford folk with Ricci’s buffo song, ‘* Sulla poppa del mio brik, 

which, though not thoroughly understood, was made enjoyable from the humour 
thrown into it. The choristera were seen to immense advantage in one of the finest 
madrigals ever written, ‘‘ Down in a flowery vale,” as well as in Mendelssohn's 
beautiful part-song, “O hills, O valesof pleasure,” both of which were re-demanded 
with one consent. Three overtures, viz. ‘‘ Fra Diavolo,” ‘“ Guillaume Tell,” 
and “Ruy Blas,” with other work for the orchestra, were scattered about 
the programme, and acted as admirable reliefs to the vocal portion of it. “St. 
Paul,” considering the character of the work and the popularity of its com 

poser, met with a comparatively faint reception on Thursday morning; but the 

concert in the evening was almost as fully attended as that of the evening pre- 

Among the many features of interest were the “ Inflammatus est,” from 
’s ‘‘Stabat Mater,” given by Tietjens, and received with so much accla 

that she was requested to repeat it. She complied, with unabated 

vigour. More genuine as a composition, and more worthy of her great powers, 
was the soprano scene from Fidelio, “‘ Ah qual furor,” which was declaimed with 
her usual intensity of feeling and with a thorough appreciation of the dramatic 

elements upon which it rests. Of the “Shadow song,” in the new epera of 
‘“‘ Dinorah’’ we have so frequently spoken in connection with Mme. Sherrington, 
that the mere mention of it on this occasion will snffice. Didiée sang the 

Page’s song in the ‘“ Huguenots” superbly, and Reeves the tenor scen™ 

from “Der Freischutz,” “Through the meadows,” . Badiali. submitted to 

the good people of Bradford his version of the everlastingly-ehimed “Ul 

balen.””. It pleased, and would have been repeated but for the chickly~ 

wedged ‘phalanx of artistes who stood in the gangway ‘“waitirg to come 

and go.” The overtures to. “ Semiramide’’ and “ Preciésa,” together 

with Beethoven’s concerto in E flat, were selected for orchestral employment. 

The “ Messiah” dav was not an event so remarkable 23 might have been 

expected. In point of attendance it was less thap chose of four meetings 
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previous. The principals were Mme. Novello, Mrs. Sunderland, Mme, Sher- 
rington, Miss Palmer, Miss Freeman, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Santley, and Sig. 
Belletti. Handel in his “ Messiah” is as familiar and easy to the Bradford 
singers as the hornbook to tyros in English literature. It is needless to say 
more than that it received the fullest justice from all concerned in it. Another 
feature in the Bradford Festival—one to which considerable local importance 
was attached—was a newcantata entitled ‘The Year,” by Jackson. The composer 
of this has won great provincial renown in being at the head of the Bradford 
choral body, as teacher and director. In this capacity Mr. Jackson has no 
superior, and is entitled to unqualified eulogy; but he mistakes his vocation 
when he enters the arena of musical composition against such an exciting 
work as the Seasons. In “The Year” the composer has had recourse 
to at least a dozen authors, and it is easy to imagine the embarrassment 
thaf must ensue from such a diversity of styles, and the incoherency 
which must be the obvious result. Here and there are found veins of 
melody, which, if not strikingly original, show a musical mind; but, as 
“The Year” is not destined to travel far beyond the district that is proud 
of its offspring, we scarcely think it worth while to enter minutely into it. It 
had a magnificent trial, and was more liberally patronised than any other per- 
formance of the week. The concert opened with the ‘‘ Jupiter Symphony,” a 
glorious orchestral triumph. Never was this masterpiece of instrumental art more 
majestically delivered. Thespirit which animated the author and interpreterseemed 
powerful enough to shake Ossa and Pelion to their centres, and level them with 
their kindred dust ; whilst the lighter strains of joy which so frequently diver- 
sify the score aptly suggested the happiness of Saturn, who, on hearing the lofty 
and victorious song of his son, could not but feel sure of a speedy release from 
bondage. ‘‘ Zampa ” opened the second part, und the National Anthem brought 
the third triennial festival to a triumphant close. 

The complimentary calls were both numerous and lusty; M. Costa, the 
Mayor of Bradford, and Mr. Samuel Smith being most prominent. The follow- 
ing are the returns of the attendances for each dav of the festival : 
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Price eac h |Tuesday| Wed. Wed. | Thurs. | Thurs. | Friday | Friday 
Seat. |Evening|Morning|Evening |Morning Evening |Morning|Evening 
| | | 





| 
| 





Stalls .......0.... \£1. 1 Oj} 380 450 460 367 432 | 438 | 394 
Area, raised... 010 6 451 519 521 446 43 540 | 524 
Front Area... 0 7 6| 210 131 275 | 92 280 | 185 | 285 
West Gallery.| 0 6 0} 190 156 192 121 | 142 213 288 
North Gallery) 0 3 0} 57 117 579 176 459 | 431 | 604 
South Gallery) 0 3 0} 595 429 235 | 176 | 397 430 | 779 
Miscellaneous; —— | 34 34 34 34 34 | 34 | 34 
| 2431 | 1836 | 2296 | 1422 | 2987 | 2971 | 2908 

The last Saturday concert at the Crystal Palace was a very tame affair. It 


claims notice chiefly in consequence of the introduction of a Jady unknown to a 
Sydenham audience, Mme. Martinetti Badia. The pieces selected were unfor- 
tunately such as to force comparisons, not in favour of the stranger. A good- 
natured company received the singer with a cordiality that must have put her 
on excellent terms with herself. Mme. Vining brought out a new song entitled 
‘Tripping down the lane”—a very commonplace and ineffective production. 
‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen ” and “ Coming through the rye” operated so strongly 
as to require a repetition. Mozart’s Symphony in E flat, Mendelssohn’s over- 
ture to Athalia, and the Coronation March by Meyerbeer, all admirably played, 
atoned in a great measure for the want of vocal music of a better stamp than 
that submitted on the 27th of August. 

The 136th annual meeting of the three choirs of Hereford, Worcester, and 
Gloucester will take place at the latter city. It commences on Tuesday, the 
18th inst., with a cathedral service and sermon, in aid of the Charity for the 
Relief of Clergymen's Widows and Orphans. Handel's “ Dettingen Te Deum,” 
Mendelssohn’s psalm, “ As the hart pants,” and Atwood’s grand Coronation 
Anthem, form the chief musical features. On Wednesday morning, “ Elijah ;” 
on Thursday, Beethoven’s ‘‘ Engedi” (Mount of Olives), Rossini’s “ Stabat 
Mater,” and Spobr’s “ Last Judgment ;” and on Friday, ** Messiah,” as usual. 
The evening entertainments at the Shire Hall, on Tuesday, comprise selections 
from “ Don Giovanni” and miscellaneous music. Sterndale Bennett’s pastoral, 
“ The May Queen,” is the chief object on Wednesday; and on Thursday, selec- 
tions from Rossini, with other popularmusic. The programme throughout wears 
a fresher aspect than the generality of its predecessors. The instrumental soloists 
are Mr. Summerhayes (pianoforte), M. Sainton and Mr. H. Blagrove (violin). 
The chief vocalists engaged are Mme. Clara Novello, Mile. Tietjens, Miss Dolby, 
Mrs. Clare Hepworth, Miss Lascelles, Signori Giuglini, Badiali, Vialetti, 
Messrs. Sims Reeves, Thomas, Montem Smith, and Sig. Belletti. Mr. Towns- 
hend Smith presides at the organ, Mr. Done at the pianoforte, and Mr. Arnott 
takes the responsible office of conductor. No less than forty-four stewards have 
undertaken to divide the pecuniary responsibilities of the meeting. The choral 
band is to consist of sixty trebles, forty-eight altos, fifty-six tenors, and sixty 
basses, numbering upwards of three hundred performers. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
V R. AND MRS. CHARLES MATHEWS are about to return to the United 
4 States, intending, it is said, a theatrical tour there. They will go by 
the Great Eastern. 

Mile. Piccolomini has been starring during the past fortnight in Yorkshire 
and Lancashire, crowded audiences being attracted by her performance of 
Violetta in “ La Traviata.” 

It is stated that Mr. T. B. Simpson, of Cremorne, following the policy of 
expansion which appears to have guided him in the management of that popular 
place of amusement, has purchased the eleven remaining years of the lease of 
the Surrey Gardens yet unsatisfied, for 30002, and that he intends to roof over 
alarge part ofthe gardens with glass, and convert it into a Jardin d’Hiver. 

On Friday the 26th ult, the magistrates of Leicester unanimously granted 
Mr. Townsend, the late member for Greenwich, a licence for the Theatre Royal 
of that town. The licence was granted for twelve months, the full period for 
which Mr. Townsend made application. The theatre will be opened with a 
ny in about a week. 

The Prince of Wales, accompanied by the Hon. Colonel Bruce and Mrs. 
Bruce, and Captain Keppel, went to the Queen’s Theatre, Edinburgh, on Friday 
night the 26th ult. The house rose on the entrance of the Prince, and cheered 
him enthusiastically. The performances commenced with the play of “ Bel- 
phegor, the Mountebank,” Mr. Charles Dillon acting the part of Belphegor. 
The farce of “ The Irish Lion” succeeded the play. 

A’contemporary, announcing the death of a celebrated follower of Joe Gri- 
maldi, says; ‘‘ We have to announce the death of one of the best pantomimists 
of his time—poor Blanchard. He was bred to the stage, and acquired a world- 
wide celebrity among the frequenters of minor theatres by his dexterity in the 
use of the small and broad swords, and by his performance in serious and comic 
pantomime, at the Coburg (now the Victoria Theatre), which opened under the 
ownership of Mr. Glossop, and took its place as one of the most respectable 














theatresin London. Poor Blanchard’s performance of Pantaloon on the firs 
night stamped him a favourite with ihe Surrey-side playgoers, and. by his sword 
combats with Bradley, Huntley, Cobham, H. Kemble, Esq., and his performances 
of Don Juan, Obi, the Drunken Corporal, Pantaloon, and occasionally Clown, he 
kept his position during a long series of years. Age had latterly incapacitated 
him from following his profession, except.in obscure or subordinate parts; and 
on Saturday, the 20th ult., poor Tom breathed his Jast under the terrible afflic. 
tion of cancer on the tongue, and. was buried on the 2oth,, at. the Dramatic 
Society’s ground at Woking. We believe his age was 72.” 

From statements which have appeared in various quarters, it would seem 
that the announcement that Mr. E. T. Smith has arranged for a new lease with 
the committee of proprietors of Drury Lane Theatre was premature. This, 
hewever, is not the case. We have reason to believe that all the differences are 
smoothed over, and that Mr. Smith will remain the tenant.of Drury Lane at a 
slightly reduced rental. ba ; 

The months of August and September are those” in which the visitors at the 
Crystal Palace are more than usually numerous, Railway excursions are puj 
forward from all parts of the country. Benefit-clubs and friendly associations 
pour in their thousands. School-children have their annual treats, and recently 
large accessions have been made to the number of visitors by the praiseworthy 
practice of large employers of labour giving to their workmen a day’s healthful 
recreation at the Crystal Palace. The present year has formed no exception to 
the usual state of things at this season of the year, and as the railway companies 
have very generally offered unusual facilities for trips to London, the Crystal 
Palace has benefited largely by the accession to its ordinary number of visitors. 
The Foresters’ day last week was an enormous success; the poultry show 
during the present week has drawn many thousands of extra visitors to Syden- 
ham. The energetic arrangements for the present month also give promise that 
the attendances will continue to be maintained at a high rate. Besides frequent 
displays of the great fountains, the first of which is on Tuesday next, the 
popular autumn show of flowers and fruit takes place on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, 7th and 8th September. This show invariably attracts a large number of 
persons. On Saturday, 10th September, a concert will be given at the Crystal 
Palace, supported by the talents of Miles. Piccolomini, Titiens, and Borchardt, 
Signor Giuglini, and other artistes of the Royal Italian Opera, Drury Lane, who 
will return from their provincial tour expressly for the occasion, On Wednes- 
day, the 14th September, the last and most effective of the great juvenile displays 
of choral singing will be held in the great Handel orchestra by 6000 children 
and other vocalists who have acquired a taste for music by means of the Tonic 
Sol-fa system. The preparations for this display have long been actively 
proceeding under the direction of the Tonic Sol-fa committee, who are wisely oi 
opinion that, to maintain success, progress is indispensable. Season tickets are 
issued from the 1st of September, at the uniform rate of half-a-guinea ; and, 
coupled with this arrangement, it is the intention of the directors to enclose and 
improve the concert-room, so as to render it more generally available for winter 
concerts, lectures, &c., during the autumn and winter. 7 

On Monday evening the long-talked-of retirement of Mr. Charles Kean from 
the management of the Princess’s Theatre took place. The house was densely 
crowded by the admirers of the retiring manager and his accomplished wife, and 
the audience took frequent opportunities of testifying their high opinion of both 
and their regret at their retirement from this career. We are glad to find, however, 
from Mr. Kean’s farewell speech (which we subjoin) a contradiction to the report 
that he and his wife intend to forsake the stage. This, as we have constantly main- 
tained, isnot the case. From the night of the 29thult. Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean 
merelyjceased to bemanagers; but they do not and (we believe) never have intended 
to withdraw just yet finally from the stage, of which they are such distinguished 
ornaments. In spite of all the flourish of trumpets which has been made about the 
advantages derived from the splendid “ revivals” at the Princess's, no secret is 
made of the fact that they have been productive of serious pecuniary loss to the 
manager. Itis to be hoped, therefore, that a prosperous career of some years 
in a less responsible position may enable Mr. and Mrs. Kean to recover what 
they have lost in what we have all along maintained to be a mistaken endea- 
vour to serve the public. The piece chosen for Mr. Kean’s farewell performance 
at the Princess’s was ‘‘ Henry VIII.,” after which he came forward, and 
delivered the following somewhat lengthy address. Lengthy as it is, however, 
we think it right to give it, because it affords the clearest possible insight into 
the views and motives which have actuated Mr. Kean throughout his manage- 
ment—views and motives which, correct or the reverse, must be highly honour- 
able to him as a man and as an artist: 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN.—This night concludes my managerial career. The 
good ship which I have commandedfor nine years through storm and sunshine, calm 
and tempest, is now about to re-enter harbour, and, in nautical phrase, to be paid of 
its able and efficient crew dispersed, soon, however, to be re-commissioned under 4 
new captain, to sail once more, as I sincerely hope, on a prosperous voyage. It is 
always painful to bid adieu to those with whom we have been associated Jong and 
intimately. How deeply, then, must I feel this moment of separation from my 
constant supporters, patrons, friends—never to meet again under the same relative 
circumstances. You have accompanied me through seasons of incessant toil and 
intense anxiety, but your encouragement has lightened my labours, and your appro- 
bation has compensated me for manifold difficulties and disappointments. I may 
perhaps, be expected, on an occasion like the present, to make some allusions to the 
principles of management I have invariably adopted. I have always entertained te 
conviction that, in illustrating the great plays of the greatest poet who ever wroit 
for the advantage of man, historical accuracy might be so blended wit 
amusement would go hand in h 





pictorial effect that instruction and 0 
and that the more completely such a_ system was carried out, so ™ Ic 
more valuable and impressive would be the lesson conveyed. In fact, ! ve 
anxious to make the theatre a school as well as a recreation ; and the reception given 
to the plays thus submitted to your judgment, combined with the unprecedentt? 
number of their repetitions, bear, I think, conclusive evidence that my views were 00 
altogether erroneous. I find it impossible to believe, as some have asserted, thet 
because every detail is studied with an eye to truth, such a plan can in the mos 
remote degree detract from the beauties of the poet. My admiration—I may ay 
adoration—of Shakespeare would never have allowed me to do that which I could 
possibly conceive would be detrimental to his mighty genius; nor can I suppose ~ 
this great master would have been more highly esteemed had I been less correct ne 
accessories by which I surrounded him. I would venture to ask if in the play oft is 
evening you ‘have lost one jot of the dramatic interest, because in the Ball Room s 
York-place, and at the Queen’s Trial at Blackfriars, every incident introduced is 7 
adapted from the historical descriptions recording those very events as they actu ‘! 
occurred above three hundred years ago; I would ask, I repeat, whether the fall oA 
Wolsey has been thereby rendered less effective, or the death of Katherine less solem 
and pathetic? I would also venture to add, that I do not think you would have er 
more impressed with the address of King Henry V. to his army at Agincourt ha ‘1 
been delivered to a scanty few, incorrectly attired, and totally undiseiplined, — 
of a well-trained mass of men, representing the picture of a real host, clothed avi 
accoutred in the exact costume and weapons of the time. I remember that whe 
produced the “ Winter's Tale” as a Greek play—that is, with Greek dresses, on 
costumes, Greek architecture—an objection was raised by some, that althoug2 “le 
scene was situated at Syracuse—then a Greek colony, whose king consults the — 
brated Oracle of Delphi—yet the play was said to be essentially English, a 
ought to be so presented, because allusions in various parts bore referent 
to this country, and to the period when the author wrote. You would, ha 
haps, ladies and gentlemen, have been somewhat astonished and perplexed to 


seen the chest containing the answer of the Greek oracle to the Greek king, **? 











posed to have been delivered above two thousand years ago, borne upon the stage 
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the Beefeaters of Queen Elizabeth. You would, perhaps, have been equally surprised 
tohave witnessed at'this theatre Leontes, as a Greek king, in the last act attired as 
Hamlet, Prince of Denmark; and yet such an incongruity was accepted within 
the Jast twenty years. I have been blamed for depriving Macbeth of a dress 
never worn at, any period:or in any place, and for providing him instead with 
one, resembling those used: by the surrounding nations with whom the country 
of this chieftain was in constant intercourse. Fault was also found in my re- 
moval of the gorgeous banquet, and its gold and silver vessels, together with 
the massive candelabra (such as no Highlander of the eleventh century ever 
gazed) upon), and* with the substitution of the more appropriate feast of coarse 
fare, served upon rude tables, and lighted by simple pine torches. I was admo- 
nished that. such diminution of regal pomp impaired the strength of Macbeth’s 
motive for the crime of murder, the object being less dazzling and attractive. Until 
that, hour I had never believed that the Scottish thane had an eye to King Duncan’s 
plate. I had imagined that lofty ambition, the thirst of power, and the desire of 
> supreme command, develo themselves with equal intensity in the human 
heart, whether their scene of action might be the palace of an European monarch 
or the wigwam of an American Indian. In the tragedy of ‘‘Macbeth’’ I was con- 
demned for removing splendour that. was utterly out of place; while in ‘‘ Henry 
Vill.” I was equally condemned for its introduction where it was in place, and 
in perfect accordance with the time and situation. I was told I might’ be permitted 
to present a true picture of ancient Assyria in Lord Byron’s play of ‘‘ Sardanapalus;”’ 
bot on no account must I attempt to be equally correctin Shakespeare’s ** Macbeth.” 
That drama must remain intact, with all its time-honoured conventional impro- 
prieties, What would the poet gain, and how much would the public lose, by the 
) perpetuation of such absurdities? Why should I present to you what I know to be 
' wrong, when it is in my power to give what I know to be right? If, as is sometimes 
+ affirmed, my system ig injurious to the poet, it must be equally so to the actor; and, 
surely, my most determined opponents will admit that, at least, I have pursued a 
very disinterested policy in thus incurring, for many years, so much labour and ex- 
pense for the 2 ose of professional suicide. Had I been guilty of ornamental 
+ introductions for the mere object of show and idle spectacle, I should assuredly have 
/ committed a grieyous error ; but, ladies and gentlemen, I may safely assert that in 
; no single instance have I ever permitted historical truth to be sacrificed to theatrical 
effect. Asa casein point, let me refer to the Siege of Harfleur, as presented on this 
stage. It was no ideal battle—no imaginary fight ; it was acorrect representation of 
what actually had taken place: the engines of war, the guns, banners, fire-balls, the 
attack and defence, the barricades at the breach, the conflagration within 
the town, the assault and capitulation, were all taken from the account left 
to us 4 a priest who accompanied the army—was an _ eye-witness— and 
» whose Latin MS. is now in the British Museum. The same may be said 
» of the episodes in “Henry V.” and “Richard II.” Indeed, whatever I have 
4 done has been sanctioned by history, to which I have adhered in every 
' minute particular. To carry out this system the cost has been enormous—far 
too great for the limited arena in which it was incurred. As asingle proof I may 
| state that, in this little theatre, where 2001. is considered a large reeeipt, and 250/. an 
| extraordinary one, I expended in one season alone a sum little short of 50,0004, 
_ During therun of’some of the great revivals, as they are called, I have given employ- 
/, ment—and consequently weekly payment—to nearly 550 persons ; and if you take into 
| caleulation the families dependent on these parties, the number I have thus supported 
may be multiplied by four. These plays, fromthe moment they first suggested them- 
selves to my mind, until their production, occupied each about a twelvemonth in pre- 
paration. In improvements and enlargements to this building, to enable the repre- 
sentation of these Shakespearian plays, I haveexpended about 3000/. This amount may, 
I think, be reckoned at or above 10,000, when I include the additions made to the 
» general stock ; all of which, by the terms of my lease, I am bound (with the excep- 
tion of our own personal wardrobe) unconditionally to leave behind me on my 
| secession from management. I mention these facts simply as evidence that I 
was far more actuated by an enthusiastic love of my art than by any expec- 
| tation of personal emolument; having said thus much, I need not deny 
» that I have been no gainer in a commercial sense. More restricted notions, 
and 2 more parsimonious outlay, might perhaps have led to a very dif- 
; ferent result; but I could not be induced by such considerations to check my 
a desire to do what I considered right, and what would, in my opinion, advance the 
best interests of my profession. Whatever loss I have sustained is am ly recom- 
Pensed by the favour you have bestowed upon my efforts. So far, indeed, from 
regreiting the past, if I could recall the years gone by, with renewed health and 
; strength, would gladly undertake the same task again for a similar reward. I do 
) uot now retire from the direction of this theatre through any feeling of disappoint- 
| ment, but from the remembrance of the old adage, “‘The pitcher goes often to the 
) Well, but the pitcher at last may be broken.’’ Mind and body require rest after such 
ative exercise for nine years during the best period of life; and it could not be a 
matter of surprise if I sank under a continuance of the combined duties of actor and 
manager of a theatre, where everything has grown into gigantic proportions ; in- 
deed, I should long since have succumbed had I not been sustained and seconded by 
_ the indomitable energy and the devoted affection of my wife. You have only seen 
“ her in the fulfilment of her professional pursuits, and are, therefore, unable to 
‘ connate the value of her assistance and counsel. She was ever by my side in the 
) hour of need, ready to revive my drooping spirits, and stimulate me to fresh 
| exertion. I cannot allow this opportunity to pass without correcting an erro- 
, Reous Impression which has to some extent gone abroad, that, in retiring from 
| Management, I also contemplate retirement from the stage. 1 have neither announced 
= conceived such intention ; but, on the contrary, I hope, if my life be spared, at 
least for a limited number of years, to appear as anactor. The necessity of fulfilling 
ole round of provincial engagements will cause a considerable time to elapse 
fore I can again have an opportunity—should such an opportunity ever arise—of 
meeting my London friends; but, though far away; memory will constantly revert 
to the bril ant scenes I have witnessed here, and conjure up visions of the bright 
, Cyes, enco’ ng smiles, and gratulating voices which have so often cheered me on 
| my course. I can never forget that whatever triumphs I may have achieved, what- 
2 bm reputation I may have won, whatever I may have been enabled to accomplish 
4 owards the advancement of dramatic art, I owe to you, my best friends—to you, the 
| Public. Let me fondly cherish the hope that you will sometimes bestow a thought 
= the absent wanderer ; and confiding in your sympathy and regard, I now respect- 

_ tully and gratefully take my leave, bidding you “‘ farewell—a long farewell.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


SCIENTIFIC ITEMS. 
HE NEW HORTICULTURAL GARDENS.—A resolution has been passed 
i by the council of the Horticultural Society, to the effect “that the terms of 
t Majest ’s Commissioners be accepted as the basis of a lease, and that the 
ae of the society be instructed to act in their behalf, in its preparation.” 
| This Tesolution was arrived at in consequence of the assent given by her 
rey Ae Commissioners to an alteration in the claims preferred by them, but 
» jected vo by the society. It is consequently now regarded as certain that the 
— will be carried out, and the new gardens formed as originally contem- 
) Plated. Subscriptions to the umount of 28,000/. are stated to have been already 
tendered to the council. 
THE Institution or Mecanicat Enerneers.—Arrangements have been 
made for holding the next meeting of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers at 
8, on Tuesday, the 6th, and Wednesday, the 7th of September. It is ex- 
pected that a large number of eminent engineers from different parts of the 
bromate Por en will be present, and several papers on important subjects will 
be and discussed. A collection of models and drawings, illustrative of 
ua hi nant in steam engines, boilers, machinery, and tools, together 
ann ‘osophical apparatus, specimens'of working in metal, and specimens of 
= adical art generally, will be exhibited in the Civil Court at the Town Hall, 
& conversazione will be held on the 6th in the Victoria Hall, 
ars inf Goroaican SuRvEY or Sussex.—The Susser Advertiser says: We 
informed that the gentleman who have been engaged for the last three 
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months in surveying and mapping the district immediately surrounding this 
town (East Grinstead) have now completed their labours. Although the re- 
searches of Fitton, Gideon Mantell, Martin, and others, had long since revealed 
the general structure of this part of the kingdom, nothing was known of the 
detail. The freshwater deposits generally known under the name of the 
Hastings sands, which form so striking a feature in this county, appeared to 
consist of confused and irregular deposits of sands, clays, shales, and limestones, 
and it was not until their strata had been subjected to a minute examination by 
the Government geologists that a clue was discovered, which will immensely 
facilitate the future progress of the survey in this country. We believe the 
credit of this important discovery, the result of the comparison of a multitude 
of carefully-observed facts, is due to Mr. Frederic Prew, a young geologist of 
great promise, who has conducted the survey in the neighbourhood of this town. 
We hear that Horsham will be the next centre from which the survey will be 
carried on, and we have no doubt that the landed proprietors, agriculturists, and 
all who are in any way interested in scientific pursuits and the progress of 
knowledge, will be as anxious as the residents in this neighbourhood to avail 
themselves of the opportunity of acquiring valuable as well as interesting infor- 
mation respecting the structure, qualities, and former condition of at least that 
portion of the earth’s surface on which they dwell. 





ARCHEOLOGICAL ITEMS. 


TUMULUS was opened last week near Ivy Towes, Tenby, by the Rev. 
G. N. Smith and Mr. Bease; they only discovered an ancient British urn, 
imperfectly baked, and of rude workmanship. 

We learn from the Wiltshire Mirror that the proceedings of the forthcoming 
congress of the British Archwxological Society in Newbury are attracting con- 
siderable attention, and are looked forward to with much interest. A programme 
of the intended excursions, &c., has been published, from which it appears that 
the first day, Monday, September 12, will be chiefly devoted to the general 
meeting, the Earl of Carnarvon’s opening address, and visits to objects of 
interest within the town; Tuesday, excursion to the first battle field, the 
Countess of Craven’s park, Roman encampment at Speen, Donnington Castle, 
Avington, Wickham, and Speen Church, &c.; Wednesday, Silchester, Upton 
Court, Alvermaston, Brimpton, and Thatcham Churches, &c.; Thursday, visit 
to Grimsbury Camp, and other similar — of interest on the White Horse 
Hills; Briday, visit to the President at Highclere Castle, thence to Reading, 
reception in the Council Chamber, the Abbey ruins, Friary, churches of St. 
Lawrence, St. Mary, St. Giles, &e.; Saturday, excursion to the Vale of 
White Horse, and visit to the many objects of interest in that locality. A 
meeting will be beld in the Mansion House on the evening of each day, when 
papers on various objects of local and national interest will be read. 

We learn from the Bath Chronicle that on Monday last the members of the 
Somersetshire Archwxological and Natural History Society proceeded to the 
ancient. town of Glastonbury, for the purpose of holding their eleventh annual 
meeting. The annual meeting took place at twelve o’clock; Mr. F. H. Dickin- 
son presided. The Rev. F. Warre then read the annual report, from which it 
appeared that the society is making progress, and continues to further the 
objects for which it was established. ‘The committee would refer to the 
volume of proceedings recently issued as an indication of the progress which is 
being made towards collecting materials for a County History, and they feel 
assured that the periodical issue of these volumes will be the means of creating 
and sustaining more generally an interest in the objects and pursuits to which 
the society is devoted. The outlay, however, which the production of such a 
volume involves, without any of those special donations from individual mem- 
bers which other societies of a similar nature frequently obtain, necessaril 
absorbs so large a proportion of the annual income, as to leave a very smail 
balance for carrying out other purposes equally important. The committee 
are likewise engaged in preparing portions of Collinson’s History of Somerset, 
according to the suggestion of R. W. Falconer, Esq., M.D., of Bath, to be used 
as the basis of a more complete and correct history of the districts to which 
the sections respectively relate. During the past year the committee have 
provided a fitting case in which to deposit the Pigott Collection of 
Drawings. It is with great regret the committee have to report that, 
on the sudden disappearance of the late curator it was found that a 
considerable amount of subscriptions had been collected by him, but not paid 
in to the treasurer. The exact amount of the defalcation has not yet been 
ascertained, but it is partly covered by the value of the collection of objects of 
natural history, &c., belonging to him, which remain in the museum as the pw 
perty of the society.” Upon the motion of Mr. W. A. Sanford the report was 
unanimously adopted. Mr. W. A. Sanford read an interesting paper on the 
arrangement of specimens in the museum at Taunton. The Rey. F, Warre read 
a paper on the word “ Pig,’’ as applied to a cross in Bridgwater, &e., by H. N. 
Sealy, Esq. The Rev. Mr. Jones and Mr. Serel also read interesting papers on 
‘“‘ The reputed discovery of King Arthur’s remains at Glastonbury, and “St. 
John’s Priory.” Under the guidance of the Rev. F. Warre, the company then 
proceeded to visit the Abbey kitchen, almshouses, barns, é&c. : 

The Cambrian Archeological Association has just held its thirteenth annual 
meeting in the town of Cardigan under the presidency of the Lord Bishop of St. 
David’s. The members assembled on Monday, the 15th inst., and were actively 
engaged in visiting the antiquarian remains of a highly interesting district 
every day throughout the past week. Fach evening they assembled in the Town- 
hall to read memoirs and discuss various archzological points connected with 
them and the excursions. There was a large attendance of members, and the 
principal gentry and clergy of the neighbourhood took an active part in the 
proceedings. On three of the excursion days the members were most hospitably 

received at mansions situated on their line of route Hl and everything was 
done by a local committee, presided over by the Lord-Lieutenant of Cardigan- 
shire, to make their visit highly agreeable. On the first day the country 
north of Cardigan was explored and several British camps were visited ; on the 
second day the society explored the district on the south-west side, visiting 
Nevern with its fine sculptured cross of the ninth century, Newport with its 
ancient castle of the Lords Marches, its cromlech, its church, &c. ; the magmi- 
ficent cromlech of Pentre Ifan, placed on the skirts of the Preseleu range, some 
ancient mansions, and the bridge where Archbishop Baldwin preached the 
Crusade, accompanied by Giraldus Cambrensis. On the third excursion day 
the eastern end of the Preseleu mountain range was thoroughly examined, and 
a large party remained on this remarkably beautiful mountain till a late hour, 
visiting the camps, graves, circles, and ancient British roads for which it is * 
known to antiquarians. Before getting to the mountain, however, the ert A 
had digressed to Cilgerran Castle, where G. T. Clark, Esq., delivered a aro 
lecture in presence of the association on that ancient building of the "6 


century, and om Norman. castles in Wales generally. dean ba om 
day’s excursion included the Priory of St. Dogmael’s, C~ The ete 


Church, Genarth Falls, and the Castle of Newcastle-Ew'®- 





was: fine throughout, and: the excursions were very ~umerously attended 
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Some of the most remarkable objects of antiquity visited were several: early 
inscribed stones bearing * oghams” on their edges; one'of them in particular, at 
St. Dogmael's Priory, is of great interest, the Latin inscription and the ‘‘ogham”’ 
inscription being thé ‘exact rendering one of the other, and commemorating 
Sagramnvs, son of: Cvnedda, a British prince,known to have lived in the sixth 
century. Few parts of: Wales:areso rich in early inscriptions as the couatry 
round Cardigan.: The:papers ‘read at the evening meeting were numerous jand 
of considerable interest; touching upon many topics connected with local anti- 
quities and Cambrian archeology in general. The Bishop presided: with great 
ability, taking a very energetic part in the discussions and ‘delivering several 
speeches (especially the opening address) of unusual learning and spirit. A 
temporary musenm was, as usual, formed for the occasion. It contained large 
collections of coins, seals, rubbings, pedigrees, early printed books, and many 
important MSS., including the most important records of the Barony of Ke- 
maes, from the muniment room of its possessor, Mr T. D: Lloyd, of Bronwydd. 
The week's proceedings terminated with a ball after the Bishop’s departure; and 
the next annual meeting for 1860 was fixed to be held at Bangor. 





LITERARY NEWS. 
5 her REV. F. B. FALKNER, M.A., late Scholar of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, has been appointed to the Mastership of Brackley Grammar 
School, in the gift of Magdalen College, Oxford. } 

The * Lounger at the Clubs ” of the ///ustrated Times states that Mr. Charles 
Dickens has decided against the offer which was made to him to give readings 
in the United States. 

According to the same authority, the Welcome Guest, having passed into the 
hands of a new proprietary, will shortly undergo a change in its appearance. 
In about a week’s time it will be brought out in the same shape, and at the 
same price, as All the Year Round. Mr. Robert Brough will be the editor, and 
various good hands are mentioned as likely to be on the staff. 

The Bookseller says that Mr. F. W. Fairholt, who has just published a very 
interesting history of tobacco, is preparing for publication a new and cheaper 
edition of his ‘‘ History of Costume in England,” with some extra illustrations. 
[t is intended to be a complete histcry of dress from the earliest times to the 
close of the fifteenth century. j 

The London corespondent of the Bury Times says: “The long-promised 
Dial, the daily joint-stock newspaper which is to smash up the Times, is not 
abandoned. The shareholders are gradually though slowly increasing, and there 
is a prospect of its appearance with the New Year. The promoters, however, 
have to contend against a difficulty which they never dreamed of when the 
scheme was first broached—the penny daily press, which is now a great fact, 
but which was not then in existence.” ri 

A conference on the revision of the Liturgy was held at Lord Ebury’s resi- 
dence in town, on the 24th ult., at which it was determined that steps should be 
immediately taken for ascertaining the sentiments of the laity. The clergy, it 
was stated, are too much fettered by their engagements to be able to give free 
expression to their opinions. It is not so with the laity; and, certainly, in a 
matter of so much importance it is highly desirable that the public voice should 
be heard one way or the other. Hitherto the matter has been mainly confined 
to the House of Lords. It was mentioned at the meeting that in the next ses- 
sion of Parliament a member of the House of Commons would bring forward 
the question in that House simultaneously with the renewal of Lord Ebury’s 
annual motion in the Peers. Petitions are also likely to be got up in favour of 
the measure both in England and Ireland. ; 

The Derby Mercury says: ‘The readers of Scott's novels will probably be 
startled to hear that ‘ Madge Wildfire’ has only just thrown off the mortal coil. 
Elizabeth Grabam, the real * Madge,’ originally lived near Melrose, and when 
a young and beautiful girl was one night seduced by a villain, who was called a 
gentleman. The wretched girl's reason ‘fled with her honour, and she took up 
her abode in a wild cave. She gave birth to a dead child, and when its body 
was taken to the churchyard she quitted her inhospitable retreat, and for some 
weeks spent her days and nights in watching the grave in which it was laid. 
At length she returned to her cave, and ever since the poor crazv creature has 
Jed a life of dreadful privation. She expired last week, near Galashiels, her 
death resulting mainly from exposure and want.” 

_ The Journal of the Society of Arts announces that a prize of 100/. has been 
placed at the disposal of the council of the society by Sir W. C. Trevelyan, 
Rart., to be awarded for “the best Essay on the Applications of the Marine 
Alg» and their products, as food or medicine for man and domestic animals, or 
for dyeing and other manufacturing purposes. Competitors must give the results 
of thetr original investigations on sea-weeds, and they must prepare a series of 
specimens illustrative of the best modes of collecting, preserving, and preparing 
the several species, Mere compilations will not be admitted to competition.” 
[he essays, with accompanving specimens, must be sent to the Society of Arts 
by the Slst of December, 1860. Each essay to be marked ‘“ Essay on Marine 
Alge,” and to have a motto or distinctive mark attached. which mark must also 
be written on a sealed letter, containing the name and address of the author. 
The le tters containing the names and addresses of the authors will remain with 
the Society of Arts, and none will be opened except that bearing the motto or 
mark attached to the essay to which the adjudicators award the prize. Copies 
of the conditions may be obtained on application to the Secretary of the Society 
of Arts. . j 

pi The Photographic News has the following: ‘* We believe it was the elder 
Niebuhr, who, in his travels in Arabia, first mentioned those huge rock- 
inscriptions of Sinai, which seem to extend to the length of several miles. 
Johannes von Miiller alludes to them most pointedly, and recommends them to 
the attention of travellers and archeologists. We are not aware whether Sir G. 
W ilkinson ever mentioned them in his works, being subjects of an ambiguous 
bearing. However, nothing satisfactory could have been made of them until 
now, when albumenised plates, 36 inches long, can bring them down to the 
meanest understanding, as the phrase goes. It was, of course, quite impossible 
to erect any scaffolding on the flanks of Mount Sinai, and to copy those rock- 
tablets, at any rate incompletely and unsatisfactorily. But now the remedy is 
easy. At whatever height those inscriptions may exist, and whatever extent 
they may embrace, they will and must descend, in propria persond, as it were, 
and reappear on the sheets of the camera with all their characteristics. In such 
cases lies the triumphs of photography, to render services to science and art 
which hitherto no amount of labour, or the most wasteful expense, could have 
aired. We trust the time will not be distant, when some of our enthusiastic 
of thaws Photographers will spend their vacations in copying those rock-tablets 
illustrate of Moses. Judging from the inscriptions of Nineveh, they may 

On Frifetistorical part of our sacred books. aE 

the library of pa the 26th ult., Messrs. Sotheby and Ww ilkinson disposed of 
iisieae one cant Jate Douglas Jerrold, Esq. The collection was a very miscel- 

repeal ti teens r of the lots were far from being in good condition, whilst 

— ‘igsing volume, or lost number of a serial publication, 








reduced the yalue almost to that of waste paper. Still the desire to possess 
some. relic. of the departed humorist, was so great, that the prices fetched were 
much higher than were anticipated, and the total amount fedliséd was 1737, 35. 
Among the better lots were: Knight's Shakespeare (1843), eleven volumes, ‘with 
Jerrold autograph, 15s. (Mr. Lloyd); Knight's National Shakespeare (1851), 
4l. 5s. (Whittingham); Mémoires complets du Duc de St. Simon, 2/125. 67. 
(Mr. Forster); the Harleian Miscellany, in 12 Yols,, 47, 4s. (Heath) :' Dr. Light. 
foot’s Works, in 13 vols., 31. 4s. (Ogle); the Retrospective Review. both series, 
18 vols., 61. 5s. (Willis); Dr. Kitto’s Pictorial Bible, 37. 8s. (B:). | Jerrold’s own 
set of Punch, from, Vol. I. to Vol, XXX., was sold to Mr. Lloyd’ for 37. 11s. ;'anq 
a portrait.of Jerrold fetched 82, 8s, 

A. correspondent of the Manchester Guardian puts the following query in « 
letter headed ‘‘ Quincey or De Quincey?” ‘ Sir,—Sixty-five years ago come 
December I was apprenticed to the drug business in the shop now occupied by 
Mr. Gibbons in Market-street-lane. The adjoining premises, now Messrs 
Thomson, booksellers’, was then a warehouse, the firnr Mullion and Lennox, in 
the Irish linen trade, successors to Mr. Quincey. I knew Mr. Quincey’s resi- 
dence very well; it was then a delightful walk in the fields, in the'neighbour- 
hood of Greenheys, Cornbrook, separating the road from the grounds.  F wish 
to ask you if you think you are correct in adding ‘ De’ to the name Quincey’ 
I know De Quincey, the Opium Eater, tells us he spent his early days here, at 
Greenheys; but that addition to the name was not used at the time to which | 
have alluded, so far as it came to my hearing.—Yours respectfully, A Pur- 
CHASER. Broughton, August 25, 1859.—P.S. lL always thought the *De” was 
added by the Opium Eater to give more consequence to his name.” To this the 
Editor adds: ‘‘ We cannot answer the question further than by stating that in 
Laurent’s map.of 1793 it is marked as * Mr. Quincey’s house,” the *De’ being 
omitted. The name does not occur in the oldest Manchester Directory that we 
have at hand, that of 1797.” 

The Bookseller gives the following very interesting historical account of the 
great publishing firm, Longman and Co: 

Tue House or LoNGMAN AND Co.—The retirement of Mr. Brown, and thc 
death of a former partner, Mr. Orme, have naturally directed attention to this, witl 
one exception, the oldest house in the trade in London. Like some of our othe 
well-known institutions, its originis lost in obscurity, although, unlike many of then 
we are able to trace the founder, or, at any rate, the first of the dynasty, in the person 
of Mr. Thomas Longman. When the house commenced business we know not; th 
first time we find the name is on the title-page of ‘‘ An Inquiry into our Ideas ¢/ 
Beauty and Virtue,” published in 1725 by J. Osborn* and T. Longman; and the same 
year we finda book of Whiston’s bearing the same names. At this time the sign o! 
their house was the “Ship,” which in 1730 became the “Ship and Black Swan 
What became of J. Osborn we cannot tell; but in 1736 we find Thomas Longman 
alone in business, which he appears to have carried on very successfully until his death 
in 1755; his widow survived him, and died in 1762. Onthe death of the first Thoma 
Longman, a nephew, of the same name, succeeded to the business. He is said to 
have been a man of most exemplary character, and universally esteemed for his 





uprightness in business aud for his benevolence in private life. He died at 
Hampstead, February 5, 1797, leaving two sons; George, the second on 
M.P. for Maidstone, was a stationer in partnership with John Dickinson 


Edward, the youngest, wuzs drowned at sea; Thomas Norton, the eldest 
succeeded to the business and to many good points of his father’s cha 
racter. The business, previous to this time, bad been much increased by th 
purchase or acquisition of some of the best copyrights of the day, and by opening 
accounts with a large number of the best houses in the provinces; it had also beeii 
largely engaged in the American trade, and, to the honour of the booksellers of that 
country, be it said that after the declaration of independence they did not repudiat 
the debts incurred as colonists. Mr. Owen Recs entered in 1794, and soon afterward 
became partner, and the business was carried on as Longman and Rees till 1804 
Mr. Rees retired from the business at Midsummer, 1837, but died September 5, in tli 
same year. In 1804, Mr. Cosmo Orme, a valued assistant, had entere linto partners! 
with Mr. Thomas Hurst, who had got together a large country business ; bul If was 
thought desirable to retain his services, and the firm became that of Longman, Hurt, 
Rees, and Orme. From this time may be dated the great rise in the fortunes ani 
business of the house. They published large and expensive works, and assumed t 
first position in the trade, a position they have kept ever since. About this tin 
they also engaged largely in the old book irade. We have before us at this momen 
one of their catalogues for the year 1813, containing enough articles to cause eve! 
Dr. Bandinel to commit a breach of the tenth commandment, although he lias th 
whole Bodleian library to himself. In this scarce and curious quarto volun 
we find the celebrated ‘*Roxburgh Ballads,” now in the British Museum; 
Pennant’s ‘‘London,”’ marked 30v/.; a Granger's ‘‘ Biographical Dictionary 
750l.; a Lyson’s ‘ London,” 650/.; Pilkington’s ‘* Dietionary of Painters,” 42! 
two volumes of “Cromwelliana,”’ 250/.; an extraordinary assemblage of Caxton 
Wynkyn de Wordes, and other early printed books, one supposed to date from 144 
a unique assemblage of ‘* Garrickiana,”’ and many other articles of a matchless cha 
racter. But this old book room is of the things of the past. We remember the la 
of itat Sotheby's. In or about the year 1794 the business of Mr. James Evans, 
wholesale bookseller in the Row, who failed, had been acquired ; and this, with th 
business brought by Hurst, placed the house of Longman in the front rank not ou! 
of publishers, but as wholesale booksellers, 28 at this time their country business \ 
one of the first, if not the very first, in the Row. Mr. Hurst unfortunately got mixe 
up in some bill transactions with other honses in the trade, and was compelledt 
leave. He left the house in the early part of 1826, and died an inmate of the Chart 
louse, June 2, 1847, aged seventy-two. The year 1811 ushered in another partner! 
the person of Mr. Thomas Brown, whose retirement was gazetted so recently J 


as Ju 
last. 


Mr. Brown's father, Mr. Christopher Brown, was, like himself, well known ! 
the Row, by having passed all his life there. 





He was apprenticed to Mr. Richar 
Baldwin, but left that house for Longman’s when there were but three otli 
assistants. Here he remained all his life; and there “ never was an assistant in a 

establishment that possessed more assiduity and integrity, or with an acuteness | 

feeling for the interest of his employer, that could be exceeded; the busi 
ness he got through even at an advanced period of life with clearness, [ 

cision, and expedition, was truly astonishing;’’ and, as may readily be suppose 
he was a great favourite with Mr. Longman, who left him a small legat 

when he died in 1795. But Mr. Christopher Brown’s great friend was M 

Thomas Evans, a testy Welshman, who carried on a large business at No, 32 in t 
Row, having begun life as porter to Mr. W. Johnston, of Ludgate-hill. On mags 
zine nights Mr. Brown, after leaving Longman’s, used to assist him ; they appear " 
have been of kindred habits, and Evans left him the bulk of his fortune when !! 
died in 1803. He, however, did not long enjoy it, for his death took place in 1st 

His son, the present Mr. Thomas Brown, who received his education at Christ's oF 
pital, where he was the contemporary of Charles Lamb, Lloyd, Coleridge, and I 

Grice, entered the house as a lad in October, 1792, and was apprenticedt in Decem 
in the same year, and in 1811 became partner. Unlike most others, he has all atop 
livedin one of the houses occupied by the firm, and, although no longer a memve 
cannot make up his mind to leave the domicile of nearly seventy years. During © 
term of his partnership Mr. Brown managed the cash department, and it is not 

much to suy that in no house in the trade has there been greater regularity in 

payment of accounts, and also in what is of so much consequence in a publishins 
house, in the keeping of authors’ accounts, so that there never was any shuffling ‘ 
irregularity. An author could always learn at stated times what was coming to hut 
and when he might receive it. We hope for many years to come to see the we? 
known form promenading the shady court of the Stationers’ Hall, or enjoy” 
the quietude of Amen-corner, or studying the picturesque architecture of v a 
wick-square. Mr. Brown is treasurer of the Booksellers’ Provident Institute! 
and has ever regarded the Booksellers’ Retreat as being under his espe 
protection. 

* J, Osborn ; there is a tradition that this person was a lady, the aunt of Thom 
Longman. = 
". No one is apprenticed to the bookselling business in the Row now; Mess 
Longman’s last apprentice was bound to them in 1838. 
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According to the report of the Colonisation Committee, a strong opinion is 
entertained by most of the present settlers in favour of the use of the English 
language in the courts of law. Some go so far as to advocate the employment 
an lish judges generally, till the natives are farther advanced in civilisation. 
Mr. Mullens, ,a. missionary, says that “if'we hada large’ inerease’ of English 
judges or English. judicial officers of all’ gradés,’ even With Engtish as the 
language of the courts, such courts would: be an, immense’ blessing to the 
opuntry.”. On the other hand, there is a ‘strong opinion entertained by some 
witnesses, principally on the part of the civil service, against-such a change. 
A third party are for an intermediate course, limiting the use of the English 
language, to superior courts of law in the great cities Tike Dacca, “Moorshe- 
dabad, or Patna, . In:favour of the introduction of the English language, it has 
heen stated that even the language now used in the courts of Bengal, the 
Hindee, is nok generally understood by the people of Bengal, tor very much 
more understood than the Persian language (then the legal language) was ten 
years ago.. I'he European judge himself is represented as not always fully 
understanding the proceedings. Jt is added, that in Western and Southern India 
several different. languages prevail which the judge cannot know; and that 
good interpreters can be easily obtained. Interesting evidence is given by many 
witnesses, and among them by Sir John Lawrence, on the importance of extend- 
ing a knowledge of the English Janguage among the natives, and of their 
willingness .and aptitude to learn it. They therefore suggest that we 
should act as the French and other nations do in their colonies (indeed, 





as we do in Ceylon), and freely use our own language; or take the pro- | 


ceedings down in English, as is done in the Supreme Court, where 
every.question is put in the witness’s language as well as in the 


language of the judge. Finally, they say that justice would be better admin- 
istered through the medium of a languag: fully understood by the judge; and 
that the natives would eventually value the court, not according to the language 
used, but according to the justice administered in it. Against the use of the 
English language it is said that, after its adoption, the natives would “lose all 
confidence in the courts;” that such a policy ‘‘ might endanger our empire ;” 
that you would, in such case, “ touch a chord which would vibrate from north 
to south and from east to west; that the natives would think it a gross injustice, 
and a badge of conquest ;” in short, in the words of Mr. Marsham, that “ it 
would be the greatest misfortune which could possibly happen to the country.” 
It is gratifying to observe, on the authority of ample evidence, that the natives 
have the bighest opinion of the integrity of English judges, both in the civil 
service and in the Supreme Court. There is also a high appreciation of the 
legal and judicial tone of mind which prevails in the supreme courts of the 
Queen. 

The resolutions adopted by the Roman Catholic bishops at the recent meeting 
held in Dublin are published, and run to an extreme length, and discuss 
other questions besides ‘‘ mixed education.” ‘This, however, is the most im- 
portant topic dealt with. The following are the most stringent of the resolutions 
agreed to, and the whole of them are embodied in a pastoral address, to be read 
from every pulpit and altar :—‘ That schools for Catholic youth should be such 
as to ensure for them the benefit of a safe secular education, and adequate reli- 
gious instruction in the faith and practices of the Catholic Church. They 
should be, therefore, so subordinated to bishops in their respective dioceses as 
that no books may be used in them for secular instruction to which the ordinary 
shall object; and that the teachers, both as to appointment and removal, and 
the selection of all books for religious instruction, and the arrangements for it, 
be under the control of the same ordinary. That the principles enunciated can 
he adequately embodied and acted upon in this country only on a system of 
education exclusively for Catholics. That the Catholics of Ireland have aright 
to obtain such a proportion of the aid annually allocated by Parliament for 
édacation as, regard being had to their numbers and the condition of the Catholic 
population, will sufiice for the establishment and maintenance of schools 
to be conducted on thoroughly Catholic principles. That the con- 
cessions of grants for exclusively Catholic schools in Great Britain 
and in the British colonies is conelusive evidence of the fairness of 
the claim to a grant being made for Catholic schools in Ireland, and that the 
Catholic people of Ireland should therefore insist, through their representatives 
in Parliament, and by direct application to the Government, on obtaining such 
agrant. That the national system of education, though tolerated on account 
f the particular circumstances of the country, must be, from its very nature, in 
several respects objectionable to Catholics, and that the changes made in its 
rules, from time to time, having been averse to Catholic interests, have increased 
the distrust of the Catholic episcopacy. That we signalise as especially objec- 
tionable the non-recognition of the control over education which the Catholic 
Church holds to have been conferred on bishops by our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, when He said to His Apostles, ‘Go, teach all nations’ (Matt. xxviii. 19). 
That we shall embody the substance of the above resolutions in a memorial to 
the Chief Secretary of State for Ireland, calling on the Government to take 
var claims into consideration and to grant them. That we shall call the atten- 
tion of the Government to the constitution of the Board of Poor Law Commis- 
stoners, exclusively Protestant, to the condition of the poor in the workhouses, 
who are treated in a manner much worse than the felons in the jails or other 
lelingents, and are left in many cases in a state of the greatest spiritual desti- 
tution, and to the other countless grievances of the system, arising from the 
intolerable state of the Poor Law and its operation, as also to the destitute reli- 
gious condition of Roman Catholic sailors in Her Majesty's navy.” 

The Scotsman announces, with somewhat of a jubilant air, the decease of two 
cheap papers: “ Two Edinburgh papers (the Daily Express and Weekly Herald) 
ceased to exist on Saturday—their decaying remains being handed over for 
iterment to our venerable neighbour the Mercury.” 

The Prince Consort has, through his secretary, intimated to the town council 
of Aberdeen that, as he has only made arrangements for staying over one night 
in that city, at his visit to the meeting of the British Association, he will be 














unable to avail himself of the pleasure of accepting the invitation of the town 
council to a banquct on that occasion. His Royal Highness is, it is stated, to be 
the guest of the Convener of the county of Aberdeen, Mr. Alexander Thompson, 
of Banchory. 

The: Journal des Débats is the only Paris newspaper that has been clever 
enough to avoid a warning, notwithstanding its'‘known adherende to the House 
of Orleans. The Sidele has been warned three times ; the: Constitutionnel twice ; 
Le Presse twice; the Patrie twice; the Univers: twice;)and the. remaining 
papers at leastonce. Even the railway paper has not escaped. 

It is stated that the Duc d’Aumale haa lately purchased a library in Paris 
for 15,0002, said to be very rich in fine and rare editions.» The Duke’s library 
was already one of the finest private collections in the world, and be one of the 
leading members of the Philobiblion Society. 

The Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres had proposed a prize for the 
best essay on the following subject :—‘‘ Ascertain what may have been the 
different kinds of fabulous narratives, called romances, that existed Greek 
and Latin antiquity down to the fifth century of our era, and whether the 
ancients did not sometimes confound such relations with history." In the last 
sitting of the Academy, the prize was awarded to M. Chassang, a professor of 
the Superior Normal Schoo). 

We learn from a paragraph that the brevet of Marshal of France which was 
granted to the celebrated Catinat by Louis XIV., and signed by his Majesty, 
was, together with about a hundred autographs of distinguished men of the 
seventeenth century, Corneille, Moliére, Racine, Fénélon, Bossuet, &c., sold by 
auction on Saturday in the rooms in the Rue Drouot; but there were uo buyers, 
and the whole went for the small sum of 20fr. 3 

The town council of Berlin has just subscribed 1600/. to a foundation in 
honour of Humboldt, destined to affurd aid to learned men and travellers in the 
prosecution of the studies to which be devoted his long life. 
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BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


l's (H.) Selection of German Prose Stories, 12mo. 2s, 6d. cloth 

".C.) Bella Sandford: a Tale, new edition, foolscap 8vo. 2s. boards 
tagged Homes and How to Mend them, 2nd edition, foolscap svo. 3 
, D.D.) Self-Culture, Part L. crown 8vo. 8d. sewe 

Biblical (The) Reason Why, with I duction by a Clergyman, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth 
Bobn’'s Scientific Lib. : Chevreul on Colour, 2nd ed. illust. post 8vo, 5s. ; addit. plates 6d. « 
Boy’s (The) Birthday Book, by Mrs. Hall and others, illustrated, crown vo. 5 lott 
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ns’ Poetical Works, Centenary edition, edit. by J. & A. Macpherson, illust. fep. 8vo 

aron’s (J.) First F h Class Book, 121 1s. cloth 
Castle Builders. (The), 3rd edition, foolscé ». 38. 6d. cloth 
Chambaud’s Fables Choisies, new edit wrrected and enlarged by Picquot, 18mo. 2s. « 
Clarence’s Spare Minutes Redeemed, 16mo. 1s, cloth 
Cor (H.) Count de Perbruck, an Historical Romance, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s 
Crompton’s (S.) Life and Times, by G. J. French, crown 8vo. 5s. cloth 
Domestic Stories, by the Author of ‘John Halifax,” new edition, foolscap 8vo. 2 ards 
Dumas’ (A.) Countess de Charny, foolscap 8vo. 2s. boards 
Ellicott’s (C. J.) Commentary on the Epistle to the Ephesians, 2nd edit. revised, Syo. Ss. 6d 
Fa (The) Cyclopedia, crown 8vo. €d. cloth 





H. J.) Sermons, crown 8vo. 7s. cloth 


le’s (Rev d 
H.) Parish Sermons, lst series, 3rd edition, 12mo. 6s. cloth 


Goodwin's (Rev. 





Gretion’s (A. L. V.) Vici udes of Italy, new edition, foolscap 8vo. 2s. bi : 
Gulliver's Voyage to Lilliput, with French Translation by Dr. Pirscher, fep. 8v sewed 
Halcombe’s Speaker at Home, and Stone (W. H.) on Physiology of Speech, fcp. sv Gd. 


Liodgson’s Household Novels: Smugglers and Foresters, by Kettle, new edit 1 Svo, 2s. Das 
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Che) and Sporting Rifle, by Stonehenge, illustrated, post8vo 10s. éd bound 

s Fe d Fern Allies, by Johnson, new edit. 8vo. 10s."6d., plates co r 
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Trollope’s (A.) Tuscany in 1848 and 1859, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth 

Vores’s (Rev. T.) Loving Coun Sermons, 2nd edition, revised, 12mo. 4s. ¢ 
Walcott’s (M.) Guide to the Coast of Kent, foolscap 8vo. 2s. cloth 

Walcott’s (M.) Guide to the Coast of Sussex, foolscap 8vo. 2s. cloth 

Wattez's (F. J.) English Phraseology: Exercises for Translation into French, fcep. §vo. 5s. ¢ 
Waverley Novels, new illust. edition, Vol. V.: Antiquary, Vol. L. foolscap 8vo. 4s. 6a. « 
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Tue Goosk AND THE ARMSTRONG GUN.—A correspondent at the Essex 
coast writes to inform us that he has been making inquiries into the celebrated 
“* goose story,” and has elicited some important facts. It appears that the goose 
was really shot, but not killed, having sustained no injury but the loss of a 
wing feather, which has been presented as a testimonial to the editor of a dis- 
tinguished literary contemporary. The goose is still alive and well, and is now 
indeed quite ‘‘a lion ” among his anserine companions. When his adventure is 
referred to, he shakes his head mysteriously, and quacks out that it may be all very 
well for Sir William Armstrong to deny the fact, but it is perfectly true never- 
theless that he was hit at six miles seven furlongs. It was, he says, rather 
injudicious in his friend the editor to relate the fact, because Government 25 
naturally very anxious to conceal what the Armstrong gun can do; and, you 
know, what with the chance of invasion Here the goose is said to look very 
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Life, as it was perverted in all Nations and Ages. By | 
WILLI AM ROUNSVILLE ALGER. In 1 vol. 8vo 


3, ALLIBONE.—A Critical Dictionary of English | 
ature, and British and American Authors living and | 
sed. ByS, A. ALLIBONE, Vol. L. imp. 8vo. pp. 1005. 24s. 


4, Bi ATRD.—Birds of North America. By SPEN- 
‘ERF. BATRD. In1 vol. 4to, of 1064 pages, and 75 plates of | 
hitherto unfigured specimens. 


5. BASILE’S PENTAMERON.—A New Trans- ; 
ati By OCTAVE DELEPIERRE, Esq. Crown 8$vo., 
cloth 


6. BARTLETT.—Dictionary of Americanisms: 
» Glossary of Words and Phrases Colloquially used in the 
ae States. By JOHN RUSSELL BARTLETT. Becond 
cons siderably enlarged and improved. 1 vol 8vo, pp. 
sas! i, 524, 16s, 


7. COLERIDGE.—A GLOSSARIAL INDEX to 


the PRINTED ENGLISH L ATURE of the THIR- | 
TEENTH CENTURY. By HERBERT COLERIDGE, Esq,, | 


} 





n of 

















»f Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. In 1 vol. 8vo. cl. pp. 104, 5s 
8. DEANE .—Fossil Footmarks on the Sandstone 
yf the Connecticut River. In a series of P} rte -lithographic 
Plates, with descriptive letterpress. By the late » Dr. JAMES 
DEANE. Greenfield, Mass. 4to. 
§. DELEPIERRE.—Histoire Literaire des Fous. 
ar OCTAVE DELEPIERE. Crown $vo., cloth 
10..D’ORSEY.—A New Portuguese Grammar 
ccording to Ollendorff's system of teaching languages. By 
I 








ALEX. J. D. D’ORSEY, H.B.M. Chaplain at Madeira. 
il. D'ORSEY.—E “ort: iguese Colloguial Phrases 
fdioms. A New Guidet tuguese Conversation sy 
[X. J. D. D'ORSE Y, H.B.M. Chaplain at Madeira 








12. E DWARDS,. —Memoirs of Lil 





ie raries: including 
1 Practical Hand-book of nomy. By EDWARD 
EDW S. 2 vols, roy 2000 Nun us Illus- 
ut . BS. : 





FREMONT.—Narrative of Explorations and 


A entures in Kansas, Nebraska, Oregon, and California. 
By JOHN CHARLES FREMONT Author's E dition, 
profusely Hiustrated in uniform style with Dr. Kane’s Arctic 
“xplorations. Svo. 

t. IBIS (The): a Magazine of General Ornithology. 
Baited by PHILIP LUTLEY SCLATER M.A Fellow ‘or 
Cor i College, Oxford, F.L LZ. S., &e 











Parts, with [lustrations. ison ul subscript 








_K OHL. —The Sea-coasts of the United States, 
Hydrography and Maritime History 
ve I. History ‘=. . ' } 
li Hydrography j of the Atlantic or East Coast. 
Tif. Gulf of Mexico or Southern Coas 
IV. Western or Pacific Coast. } 
ustrated with fifty-six reduced and one large Historical Chart. | 
16. KRAPF.—Travels in Eastern Africa. sy 
. L. KRAPF, Missionary of the Church Missionary Society. | 
1 yol. 8vo. with Illustrations and a M <4 





































lv. MU NCHAUSEN.—The Travels an 1d Surp rising of every Clergyman in England and Wal whole of the facts having reference to 
Ady ntures of Baron Munchausen J 1 cr — himself, or to the Living or C as the case n It presents at one view a Conspectus of 
: ith thirty Illustrations, beautifully b und in clo ird | the Collegiate, Clerical, and Li iterary Career, and of sition, of each Clergyman, besides giving a 
housand, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d large amount of the statistical information in reference to his Living 
1 ‘va . pra . — his vast and varied collection of facts a1 3 relating to the Clergy and the Church may be fully relied on 
N em /RDHEIMER S HEBREW GRAMMAR. | for scoured y, having bees rot obtaine | by a fourfold canvs whole of t ne English Cle egy. The cost of collec tion 
ee a a —— By Professor Wm. W. TURNER. | and compilation has been very great, but the Pu s that he has succeeded in producing the most useful 
iglish yyright. ol. 8vo. I I J 
va ‘ because most complete and comprehensive, Dir the Clerg 1d th ( hurch wh 1ich has yet been offered to 
4 Inhlic 
19. OWLGLASS.— . : the Public. my asst aeibii 
are Cor . va “ sl Owiglase Adventures and | As the CLERICAL DrrecTory is the only re book of the kind which correctly g t 1 of the 
wal Uniform with Munchausen care an Clergy, its utility will be as great in the Counti in the Library 
> OLO Sq aohttd 1 | ne 
REE OTC SICAL SOCIETES NEW Dio-| CONTENTS of the CLERICAL DIRECTORY: 
( 1e rhs in preparatior . 
In 4to. Parts, at 5s. each.—The “Proposals,” &c., will be for. | SURNAME a bangla and NAMI f Post-towns, Diocese, Ad 
varded, post free, on receipt of 6 stamps nan in England and Wales, \ of Tithe, 4 ie = oy S 
. Glebe hou 4 
- REYNARD the FOX.—After the German | ' - PUBLIC SCHOOL and UNIVERSITY ly een 
in ,Goethe. By T. J. ARNOLD. With Illustrations ae 2 Oe Ee Oe Se r I : Scho S ineend teow, duation of 
m the designs of WILHELM VON KauLpace. Imp. 8y - 1s hy wships, ships vag noe pig ont aan 5 
SIEBOLDT.—SAILING DIRECTIONS for ; : Ba: : ' * s Bish 
\PANESE SEAS. By PH. FR. VON SIEBOLDY. In WEE SG LOCO ie org alle Pe : br 
8v0. with Chart. | nen iene a aii ad wet ry 
| PREFERMENTS and ( i vearly value of « 1 App = V 
93 1 ° I ro 1e voungest C1 € rin ( or RI r EDI D ( S 
23. SPURGEON .—The English Bible: History of =. oo > y “ane ee * Curs at t Prim of ull B ORS Wit ig J ED TI A ? 
T "Or Translation of the Holy Scriptures into the English of Patron, and a mount of of Stipe ances list er, date of Publication, 
M ‘gue, W Y th Specimens of the Old Eng sh Versi ns By he whole of Clergyman’s past a . -_ 
ys. H.C. CONANT. Edited, with an Introduction, by thi See 6 ees ae REFERENCE t Livings efices as 
ey. C,H. S 4 ‘ : . P _” PER ISLCT pert eas A amp. 
- SPURGEON. In1 vol. crown 8vi | BENEFICES: Description of E , Benefices Ind 
“4. TROEME L.— Bibliotheque Americaine. ou COMPLETE LISTS OF THE CLERGY OF THI ESTABLISHED CHURCH IN IRELAND AND THE SCOTCH 
tif raisonné d'une ae ieuse Collection des > EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
a sat 4) Ateriqne qui ont p aru dey uis sa Decouv - 
aX. ParPAUL TROEMEI 70 Posen gies tell OF THE PRES 
’ I nd t W 
25. TRUBNER’S BIBLIOGRAPHICAL G UIDE Clerg v s rs Cierey 4 
ERIC AN LITERATURE: a Classified List of Books | i June, 18 ; 
oe nthe United States of America from 1817 to 1857 ir com with tl rhe v t RY is in tt 
ns iled and Edited by NICHOLAS TRUBNER, Inivol most scrupulous care we can have n ibt; and I I it affor tl t ( 
Pp. 800 , half. bound. 18s. little doubt also that it will at once take its place in the librar Saturday fe ' 
as the standard book of reference in relation to the Clerg we ‘Containing not only an Alphabetical List of the Clergy 
, » it valk 
. ana WEDGWOOD.—A Dic tionary of Englis Mo ornts 1 Herald. el but such additional information as makes it « ographie 
“yMmology, By HENSLEIGH WEDGWOOD. Vol. L. 8vo. auth ori al 8, CLERICAL DIRECTORY disputed | Dir wep ee rehensive and usef 1 tk ot 
+ } rn : ae ee . a mos Mp y i fu Free 
W . : ° : : This work is what it professes to be. a biographi nd fer the Clergy and the Church @ 
2 WY at YN re gett Libraries of New York. statistical book of ref srenee for tacts relating to the Clerg) nas 2 
1 x. Svo. cle { a , . “4 , 
th an Index. vo, cloth. | May be had by order of any Bookseller, or a copy, bound in cloth boards, sent in return for wt 
} sv , 





TRUBNER and CO., 60, Paternoster-row, London. 
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‘(for September) of 


KINGSTON'S MAGAZINE FOR BOYS: 


AN ENTERTAINING MONTHLY MISCELLANY, 
Edited by WILLIAM H. G. KINGSTON, Esza., 


London : 


30SWORTH 


Author of * 


at 
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Peter the Whaler,” 
id HARRISON, Regent-street. 
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6d.) contains 


R. A. und ‘‘ Summer 
it uternal Love, 


eptember (price 
ardinal Wolsey,” by C. W. Cope, 
The Engraving from Sculpture is 





The Literary Contents include 
Ruskin v. Raphael: Part IT. Tombs of English Artists: No. XVI. George Vertue 
| Last Hours of the Painters: No. III. The Pupil of F.S.A., by F. W. Fairholt—illustrated 
Watteau, by G. W. Thornbury. English Homes: Part II. By J. Stewart 
British Artists: No. XLVI. Henry Jutsum, by J. Daf- {| Excursions in South Wales: Part IX. Tenby, &c., by 
forne — illustrated. Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall—illustrated 
rhe Western Isles of Scotland—illustrated. The Northwick Picture Sale. &¢. &c. & 
VIRTUE and CO., 25, Paternoster-row. 
‘THE STORY OF OUR LIVES FROM YEAR 1 YEAR.’’—SHAKESPEARE 
Now ready, price 9d., the Fourth Monthly for September) of 
“ 


oe 4) 
Year Around 
CHARLES DICKE 





With which is incorporated ‘‘ HousEHoLD Worps "—Containing 
rm a. 7 rr a aa bh TOY YD ‘ > 1" = Pa TOY 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Book THE SECOND: THE GOLDEN THREAD 
Chapter XVI. Still Knitting —XVII. One Night—XVIII. Nine Days.—XIX. An Opinion.— A Plea.— 
XXI. Echoing Footsteps 
ALSO THE FOLLOWIN( ICL 
Good and Bad Fungus. Great Odds at Sea Leaf of Aldershott Town and Can 
rhe Last of the War English History Rice 
A Physician’s Ghosts.—Chapters I Pity a Poor Bridge Buying a Practice 
and IIL. A Physician's Ghosts.—Chap. III Drift 
How the Victoria Cross was Won. Ships and Crews Over the Mountain 
The Bachelor Bedroom 4 Piece of Blood-Mor rhe Sack of Perug 
Our Eye-Witness at Woolwicl New View of Societ Pliny made Easy 
Driver Mike Storm Experience A Physician’s Ghosts.—Chap. IV 
Published also in Weekly Numbers and i rly Volumes, at t flice, 11, Wellington-street North, 
V.C.; and by 
Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALI 3, P dilly, W. 
Of whom may be had all the back Nut and Volumes of * Household Words 
Will be ished on 31st D 1859, Royal Octavo, cloth boards, price 12 
| “4 - 4 
TY] hy oa “ T . WE 
(rockford’s Cleri Wweelorp, ir Lov 
5 pa | LUUU., 
COND YEAR.) 
BEING A COMPLETE BIOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTIC BOOK OF REFERENCE 


All Facts relating to the Clergy and the Church. 
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12mo., roan, 4 


UTHER FOuD, FE. 


TAT YW “hr ma 

ONNYCASTLE’S the | 

Rev. E. C. TYSON, M.A 

The new edition, by W. R 
now ready. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG, 85, Queen-strec 


PEARSON ON THE CREED. 
- ’ortrait, 8vo., cloth, 8s. 

AN EXPOSITION of the CREED. By i 
4 JOHN PEARSON, D.D. A new edit refully re- | THE 
vised and collated with the best copie Mr. JAMES 
NICHOLS, Editor of “ Farrindon’s Sermons,’ & 

London; WILLIAM TEGG, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.¢ 
MANGNALL’S QUESTIONS. 
John ¢ f, John Harvey, and 


MR. WESTERTON’ S| 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
<> 
In 2 vols. price One Guinea, 
WIFE’S TEMPTATION. 
3y Mrs. CHALLICE. 


A.S., is 


st, Cheapside, E.C. 


In 1 vol. price Half-a-Guinea, 
LUXIMA THE PROPHETESS. 
By LADY MORGAN. 


silber 


iljustrated by 


roan a 
i] ISTORICAL ‘0d. MISC ELL ANE OU S 
QUESTIONS for the use of Young People , by the 
Rev. G. N. WRIGHT, and JOSEPH GUY ; 
This edition is the ( A , ! rtrait o In 2 vols. price One Guinea, 
8M ignall ( vy per ect ¢ a Iy \ 
WiraaM Teac. 85, Queen-street. Cheanaide. F.C \THE Fg eaiguraetenit OF LIFE. 
in roan, 5s By the Author of ‘‘Gordon of Duncairn.”’ 
SPANISH 
TIONARY 
WG }RAMMAR of 


iition, 18 roan, 


Lon 
18mo, cloth, 4s. 6d.: 
EADOW’S N 
ENGLIS 


Also, MEADOW’S 


SPANISH LANGUAGE 


and 
In 2 vols. price One Guinea, 
ROCKS AND SHOALS; 


Experiences of Geoffrey Hibblethwaite. 


the 
price 


Or, the 


iM TEGG, 85, Queen 
DER 16 Ce 


F. HO! vat Marlbore 
*. HOPE, 16, 
= i ". HO PI oe. 


In 1 vol. 


PILGRIM 
By Mr. ROBERT ( 


price 6s. 
WALKS. 
ARTWRIGHT. 


Gre: at Mis ariporough-wre et, 


his hew pul 


In 1 vol. price 5s. 


SERMONS IN 


A Book for the Young 


SONG: 


YROCKFORD’S 
/ TORY f 


r 1860 w 


In 1 vol. price 10s. 6d 
SHADOW AND SUNSHINE; 
Or, the Two Cousins, 

In 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 
RELATIONS; 
Or, Bachelor’s Hall 


price 


NEW 


In 1 vol. Svo. price 5s. 
FIRESIDE MELODIES. 


BC y 1K a, R By SYLVAN, Author of the “Spirit of Home,” 
th I 1 loured Plat nd Diagram 


. HAR T! 


mann? 
TEERS. W 
aptain W. ¢ 


W Syste In 1 vol. price 5s 

END of the PILGRIMAGE, 
And other Poems. 

By ELIZABETH MARY PAR 

WESTERTON, 


corner 


Dl RAM 


The 
SONS, 


CHARLES *ublisher, Hyde 


MHE OLD 


1 vol. 8vo. each 12s. cloth extra 
SHAKSPEARE. 
With Life by Campbell, Portrait, 
BEN JONSON. 
With Life wd, Portrait, &. 
MASSINGER AND PORD. 
Introduction by Hartley Coleridge, Portrait, &c. 
CONGREVE, V ANB RUGH, AND 
Fr ARQU A. AR. 
Lé 


i versed fia by Giff 
domestic habits, an 
e] hs of their t 

CORNER'S HISTORY RELARD 
Ww ALES, 3s 1 Forty-eight ) P 
Ma ‘ Table nA’ oe Wait 


and $ With 5 eas 
ates. | WYCHERLEY, 
Onnaticn n, with 
CORNER'S HISTORY of IRELAND, 2s. 64. — 
bo 1d E t t th *] ue 9 May ( hr I Ca 
Table, Mh a ey Ww ith Qu stions. 3s 7 ; 
CORNER’S SCOTLAND, 2: 
Plates, Map, Chronologica a I x 
= 


Thousand. . 3s 
CORNER'S of FRANCE 
M 7 n 


Notes, &c. by 1 Hunt, Portt 
*, cloth extra 


"AND FLETC HE R. 


Darley, Portraits, &c 


In 2 vols. pr 
BE AU MONT 
b und. Vit duction by 
l price 9s. cloth extra 
JOHN W EBSTER, 


the Rev. Alexander Dy« 


i. With Ousations. 43 tes, &e., by 
HISTOR Y f Gl REECE, with Ques- 
ronological Table a Index +} v 6d. cloth extra, 
Ww. ARLOWE. 
the Rev. Alexander Dy 
lished by Mr. 


1, if not superior, t 


price 10s 


Moxon, are now 


the pr 


narrated tl} 
ond Pc rtug 


sreat events of the hist 
Engl and and Wales, S 
Sweden, Gert 
d and Russia, 
l er countries ey are really of great w 
re es with adv y multitudes of pare 
( l that cl 
rom cl 


Spain EDGE, Farringdon-street, 


Uniform in size and 
Old Dram 


IE OLD POETS. 
with “T 
In 1 vol. each 10s. 6d. cloth extra. 
SPENSER. 
. Life by the Rev. J. H. Todd, M.A., 
gnette, and Glossarial Index. 
Cc mie C CE R. 


Tyrwhitt, 


be style itists. 
O SIMple 
I 


Idish 


THE “VOLUNTEER RS" 
st tl 0k forav 


tions for all kinds of 


+. post free, 
“HANDBOOK, 
ylunteer n: « hee, 
l. each 9s. cloth extra 
DRYDEN. 
R John and Jose 


t ‘otes, by the Revs. « 
Ti iree _ “pa Portrait, Vignette, &c 
: POPE. 


nen, 
h notes and Life by Carey, Portr 
volume editions ev 
iow published at a 


Majesty’s 


art 
heap —Orit 


Just published, price ¢ 
The SOLDIER'S FRIEND. With 
Illustrations, being Part I. of “‘Notable W 
young ladies. By ELLEN C. CLAYTON 
cor wate tale, in handsome ¢ nbo ssed cover t Il 
Earnest Philanthri art “The Worker in t These ar > be 
Yieevera’ thr Part I Che Wor 1 rist’s wes boa 
Companion TI 
ADVENTURES 
MARKABLE 
Part I. “The 
King.’ 


&, 


Part is a 
t Il I 


oduced 0 
reduced 


pist st one 


300k to the above for Boys, 
and HISTORIES 
MEN. By M. 8S. COCKAYNE 
Hero of Water] a. Fe 
To be completed in about Six Parts. 
1 Sept. Ist Ip piytene pee in One Shilling Mont 
rinted ir n am toned - 
LENGE SFEL LOW? 8 P ROSE. ‘WOR KS. P Charm- 
ingly al sp! endidly illustrated by Birk ISTER. No. I. of | 
wi se go be completed in about ‘ive to be 
followed by *<,.. 4 
DEAN and,, 


and RovuTLEDGE, Farringdon-street, 


Londen 

vo BY “STONEHENGE,” 
tI oo RURAL 
ost UN 10s. 

HE SHO" f -GUN 

with full Descriptions of the Ponies, Ferrets, &c., 
used in all kinds of Shooting and Trapping. Illustrated with 
Twenty large Page Engravings, and One Hundred Woodcuts, 

finely printed. 
London : 


of WARNE, 
AUTHOR OF 
SPORTS,” = &e. 

6d. half boun 


A NEW 


hly Parts, 
1 supe 


Dogs. 


ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, 
Farringdon-street. 


, Ludgate-hill, London; and of al 


Booksellers 


a 


» CROOKES, C.S 
* - 


. | rPHE 
d every Sati 


have 
yn of several eminent Mercantile Men, 


| 
publishe 





ft | 


| will derive pleasure and improvement from the 
| mark its pages. 


& SPORT ING RIFLE, | 


en 


This day, 8vo., cloth, with frontispiece, &c., 6s, 


OME MEMORIALS of RENEE 
FRANCE, DUCHESS of FERRARA. 
__London: 3 BoswortH and Har HARRISON, 215, _Regent-street, 


= Fourth Edition, enlarged, price 1s. 2d., post free, 
- 
y ACATION THOUGHTS on C:; APITAL 
PUNISHMENTS [and Circumstantial Evidence]. By 
CHARLES PHILLIPS, A.B., One of Her Majesty’s C ommig- 
sioners of the Court for the Relief of Insolvent peptone. 
London: J. RipGway, 169, Piccadilly. W. Ww 


1 vol. price 12s. 6d. 


In 
‘Tear 
JICISSITUDES of FAMILIES, and other 
Essays. By Sir BERN os BURKE, Ulster. 

CONTE 

I. Vicissitudes of Families, 
II. Landmarks of Genealogy. 
Ii. Sojourn of Genius at 
Beaconsfield. Bas 
London: LONGMAN 


01 


iV. “Recollections of E 
Counties. 

V. Heraldry. 

The Geraldin 

and Co. 


I 


Just published, p ror 2s. 6d., cloth boards, for the Use of 
leges and Schoo! 


FAMILI AR HISTORY of BRITISH 


INDIA from the earliest period to the transfer of the 
Government of India to the British Crown in 1858. be 
J. H. STOCQUELER, Esq., author of “The Handbook of 
India,”’ &e. Dedicated by permission to the A. Emer. 


Rev. J. A. 
ton, D.D., Principal of the Hanwell College. 
London: Darton and Co., 58, Holborn Hill. 

T UNT ON’ THE SKIN.—A New Edition 

of Mr. ILUNT’S “ Guide to the Treatment of Diseases 
of the Skin” isin the press, and will be ready by the second 
week of Septembe This edition has been ca d 
by the author, and will contain two additional ‘ 
the Veg etable Par aitee, ofthe Human Skin,’ 
Doctrine of Metasti 
T. Re HARDS, 37, Great Queen-street. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS’ NEW WORK ON WOOL 
Just published, 8vo. bound, price 10s. 6d. 

JOOL and WOOLLEN MANUFAC. 
TURES of GREAT BRITAIN; a Historical Sketcy 

of Rise, Progress, and present Position. By SAMUEL 

BROTHERS. Containing a complete account of the 1 - 

factur 1d trade from the earliest period, with full sta 
PIPER, STEPHENSON, and SPENCE, 23, Paternost 


irth Edition, price 2s. 6d.. 


LENS. 


Just published, price 8s. 6d. cloth lette red, Volum 
PE PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS, con- 
ta te ¢ Numbers 27 to 52, Conducted by W 
y few copies of Volume I, remain in stock; ea 
ierefore necessary. 
L, PETTER, and GALrIN, La Belle Sax 
Yard, Ludgate-hil 3.0. 


vagt 


oT published, price 74 6d. 
. ry’ —mrarn ’ 
JOURN: L of the STATISTICAL 
s< nate TY for SEPTEMBER. 
CONTENTS: 
. Dr. Guy—On the Duration of Life among Literary an 
Scientific Men and Artists. 
M Dansor —On the Provision of Country Dwe 
ywn Labonrer: 
. Valpy—Review of the Operations of the 


x, C.2B.—On Competition for the 

d Quarterly Returns. 

W. PARKER and Son, 445, West Stra 
LEADER ENLARGED. 
litical, Literary, and Commercial N« 
‘day. Priceéd. Eight pages, 1 
been permanently added to this P. 


ass Po 


four Columns, 
he suggesti 
to afford amp! 
will give detail 
at Home and 


ace for a Commercial Department, 
{information on the Condition of ( 
Abroad, a Correct Weekly View of t 
and tendency of the various Markets and of the Banking 
Monetary Inter a Journal of Indian and Colon 
gress, and gene rally to advocate all the grand int 

affect our Trade, our Commerce, and so the well 
Nation at larg Exclusive Sources of Information 
opened to the Conductors of the LEADER; and wh: 


ests, 


| thus present to their Readers an entirely new field « 


in the Mercantile and Trading Department, the; 
every means that a liberal outlay can command, 
and improve the Political and Literary portion, 
already obtained for this Paper a high standi 
First-class Newspapers. 

Office, No. ‘atherine-street, Strand, 
any neighbouring Newsman. 


VV ORKS by WILLIAM 
NATIONAL MISSIONS : 


10s. 6d. 
The ELE MENTS of INDIVIDUALISM: 7 


five Lect 


The AGENTS of CIVILISATION. 
The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVI 
Lect sd. 
The EDUCATION of TASTE. Eight Lectures 
DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY 
scourse 


S \CRAMENTAL SERVICES, 6d. 

The LESSONS of the PESTILENCE : 

The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMME! 
, RESTRIC 


London.—( 


re 
“MAC 


Sixteen 


ires 6d. 


The 


TIONS: a Discourse, 3d. 

f the EI nents of Individualisn 
whatever may be thought of isola 
I sand opinions seattered through it, few 
whole without becoming wiser and orn or 
Mor ELL’sS Philosophical Tendencies of the Age. “ 

‘The best English book I ever read. Be st as toma 
best as to manner. As to style, rich as ap Oriental po 
language, the gracefullest, manliest Saxon. ‘ 
Consciousness. 
wk of singular originality, though not fre¢ 

and eccentricities which frequently accompa 

—Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 

who can find no sympathy with its ] 

many 


mer 


site touches of feeling and the many pictures of b 

The expansive philosophy, the 
intellect, and ‘the general humanity of the author, 
dered the The Elements of Indi ividualism a book of stro! 
general intere Bt. 
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street North, Strand, London, W-€., inthe County of # 
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